MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, January, 1902. 


IS “WE” THE PLURAL OF “1?” 


THERE are few of us, I imagine, who have not 
of late repeatedly encountered the assertion 
that ‘‘we’”’ is not the plural of “I.” In most 
cases, I dare say, the statement is allowed to 
lapse without debate, as a mere intellectual 
subtlety, of no practical importance in gram- 
mar, even if it were true. But the discovery 
is claimed by so many different persons," is 
seconded by so many names of authority, and 
is apt to be announced with such assurance of 
its originality, profundity, and importance that 
we seem challenged either to speak our ob- 
jections now, or ever after hold our peace. 
The arguments brought forward to support 
this novel proposition may be summarized as 
follows : 

1. We, nos, hers, etc., in our Indo-European 
tongues are apparently not derived from the 
same root as that found in the singular /, ego, 
etc. There is therefore a presumption against 
regarding those words as in any sense the 
plurals of these. 

2. Weis not even a plural at all, but only a 
‘*multiple’’; for a plural is a group whose 
units are alike in kind, whereas the units which 
compose this group are diverse in kind, in- 
cluding for example, /, thou, and he. 

3. J represents a conception absolutely 
unique, and can therefore have no plural. 
““There simply can be no plural,’’ says Prof. 
Owen, “of that of which there is but one.”’— 
Such is the determined assault; let us see what 
may be offered in the way of defence. 

I. As to the first point, it may be noted that 
whatever force there may be in the presump- 
tion that because J and we are etymologically 
dissociated, they cannot be associated as mem- 


1 Iam not at the present moment so circumstanced as to 
be able to trace the discovery to its first announcement; nor, 
if I were, should I think it worth the while. The state- 
ment is found, without indication of its source, in Prof. 
Sweet’s New English Grammar, Part I,a text-book which 
has been in use some dozen years or more, and I have read 
its a ement as an independent discovery by Prof. Ed- 
ward T, Owen, of Wisconsin, in his thesis for the doctor's 
degree entitled A Revision of the Pronoun, and bearing date 
of January, 1900, 


bers of the grammatical group known as an 
inflection, is met, and more than met, by the 
counter-presumption arising out of the unanim- 
ity with which grammarians of all time up to 
the present, and of all tongues, have agreed 
so to treat them, and have done so in spite of 
the fact that the etymological discrepancy 
must have been quite as apparant to them as 
it is to us. Such composite groups are, in- 
deed, by no means rare in those practical 
classifications of facts which alone are the 
purpose of grammar ;—witness such series as 
am—be—was, go—went, aller—vais—irai, esse 
—fui, opouai—eidov, good—better, 
bonus—melior, ayabos with its multiple as- 
sociates, and many more that might be named. 
It seems strange, indeed, that it should never 
have occurred to those who make use of this 
argument that if it proves anything, it proves 
too much ; for there is the very same presump- 
tion against considering me as the objective 
of 7. 

II. The second argument—that we, though 
confessedly designating a group, is not a plural 
at all, inasmuch as the units composing the 
group are not alike in kind,—really begs the 
question at issue by the definition of plurality 
which is assumed as its premise. The validity 
of this definition, therefore, demands our next 
attention. In the first place we note that it is 
wholly @ priori, resting upon a merely logical 
or subjective distinction which there is no 
attempt whatever made to demonstrate as 
actually binding within the objective realm of 
grammar. Whether a word is or is not plural 
in grammar, depends not necessarily at all 
upon the presence or absence of certain logical 
ideas in its content, but only upon the way in 
which language for its own ends has seen fit 
to rate it. Multitudes of expressions distinctly 
involving the idea of plurality are grammati- 
cally singular; as, forexample, crowd, forest, 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.” 
Others again, with no such distinct plurality of 
idea, are grammatically plural; as, for exam- 
ple, riches.2, Indeed, the category of plurality 

2 The history of this particular form does not at all affect 


the present discussion, which is concerned with the status de 
Sacto, not de jure, 
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can scarcely be said to emerge at all in the 
field of grammar proper, save as the idea of 
plurality finds linguistic reflex in the behavior 
of speech; that is, in the use of distinct in- 
flectional forms, and of certain prescribed 
sequences to signalize its presence. Were it 
not for these, questions of plurality or singu- 
larity,—like the kindred questions of abstract- 
ness, concreteness, generality, particularity, 
and so forth,—would be lexical merely—would 
be questions of verbal definition—as for the 
most part they actually are in uninflected lan- 
guages such as the Siamese and the Chinese. 
But our present discussion, be it remembered, 
is grammatical. The question whether we is 
or is not a plural resolves itself then into the 
following: 1. Is it plural in form? 2. Is it 
plural in syntax? As to the last question, it 
will not be necessary now to do more than call 
attention to the practical unanimity with which 
our European tongues have assigned plural 
forms to the pronouns in question. The image 
and superscription on these well-worn coins of 
speech is often nearly effaced. But where it 
can still be deciphered, in whole or in part, 
the legend seems unmistakably plural.3 


All the testimony that we have, moreover, 
goes equally to show that these words require 
the plural sequence ;—and the testimony on 
this point is by no means scanty. We freely 
waive citation of the most obvious sequence 
of all, the sequence of the nomination of these 
pronouns by the first person plural of the verb 
in all cases where the verb-plural distinguishes 
person. To cite this sequence would be too 
much like the circular reasoning we just now 
had occasion to deprecate. But apart from 
this case, wherever the verb-plural is plural 
merely and not personal as well, the common 
plural form must de rigueur attend upon the 
pronouns in question; and in all cases where 
it is possible, adjuncts of these pronouns, 
whether attributives, oppositives, or predicate- 
complements, must wear the plural livery. So 
then, tried by the only tests which are con- 
clusive in grammar—and upon this point I ap- 


3 The exceptional usage of the Sanskrit, where case- 
endings of the singular number seem imposed upon a stem 
plural, or ‘multiple,’ in signification, need not be considered 
here, since no one yet, as far as I know, has ventured to 
suggest that we is singular. 


prehend there will be substantial agreement— 
we is plural after all, multiple though it be. 
And if our definition of plurality is so drawn 
as to exclude ‘“multiplicity,’? so much the 
worse for our definition. The definition will 
have to be cut to fit the facts, not the facts cut 
to fit the definition. 

III. We pass on now to the third point of 
the argument: that there can be no plural of 
I, because / represents an idea absolutely 
unique, and therefore incapable of pluraliza- 
tion. This argument rests upon the tacit as- 
sumption, again @ priori, that the plurals of 
substantive words always faithfully preserve 
the ideal content of their singulars. But in 
the realm of fact, that is, in the realm of gram- 
mar, it is frequently found that plurals are 
formed from singulars for which, according to 
this assumption no plurals should be possible. 
What actually happens is, indeed, no mystery : 
the added idea of plurality is allowed to modify 
the original concept of the singular so far as 
may be necessary to permit the combination 
of the two. The ordinary nouns of material, 
such as iron, copper, ice, for example, in their 
unmodified form present the idea of con- 
tinuous or indeterminate substance, an idea 
quite as difficult to pluralize as the idea of the 
pronoun in question. But these nouns are 
free to form plurals,—irons, coppers, ices,— 
which, through reaction of the plural idea, 
come to designate discrete or determinate 
substance. Precisely similar is the case of 
abstract nouns, whose plurals are inevitably 
concrete ; as, for example, co/d, colds ; health, 
healths ; ira, irae, in Vergil’s famous line. 
So too with proper names,—the class, for- 
sooth, to which our latest wisdom would assign 
the very pronoun in question.4 I may say 
*Smith,’’? and then I doubtless mean a cer- 
tain definite personality, a concept absolutely 
unique in any given utterance of mine as that 
which is indicated by “I.” But I may also 
say Smiths,’”’ though the uniqueness 
evaporates quite in the pluralization. Here 
too, as in the other case, the argument proves 
too much, since it would make plurals impos- 
sible to all substantives save class-nouns only. 
In all these cases, no doubt, the plural be- 
comes /ogically the plural of a class-concept, 


4 Owen: A Revision of the Pronoun, p, 122, 
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whose singular we may often represent by the 
help of some extraneous modifier; as, for 
example, when we say ‘‘a Smith,’”’ or “the 
flat-iron.’’ But grammatically Smiths is the 
plural of Smith, and irons, of tron. 

Lest doubt still linger about either of the 
points we have just been discussing, let me 
present one more example, not more con- 
clusive perhaps as to principle, but more 
strikingly parallel in detail to the case of 7 
and we. The word mother, used absolutely, 
is as unique as the word J itself;—by no pos- 
sibility of thought could a person have more 
than one mother. Both words, Z and mother, 
represent tetmini of personal relationship— 
the one of relationship of uttered speech, the 
other of relation to origin and source. That 
one represents the hither terminus of relation, 
and the other the farther terminus, makes no 
difference whatever in this discussion. Both 
relations, moreover, are ‘‘egocentric’’ ac- 
cording to Professor Owen’s phraseology, and 
he would doubtless make haste to characterize 
mother as ‘‘pedocentric’’ also. Both terms 
are subject to instant and complete shift as to 
designated object upon shift of the speaker’s 
inthe ‘colloquial drama.”’ Both relation- 
ships, however, are unique in one direction 
only ; the unique / may have for its co-respon- 
dent a singular ¢houw or a plural you; while 
mother may stand in her peculiar relation to 
me alone, or to others with me. That is, the 
designated point in each case is still a point, 
whether it be the origin of a single line or of 
several divergent lines. But when I pluralize 
the word mother, and say, for instance, ‘‘Their 
mothers were all present,’’ I multiply, so to 
speak, the points of origin, and postulate a 
series of parallel relationships-in-fact, wherein 
the uniqueness is distributed, and so in ap- 
pearance lost. Precisely in the same manner, 
when I say, ‘‘We have come to help you,” I 
have merely multiplied my points of origin, 
and have postulated a series of parallel re- 
lationship-in-speech. In my capacity—self- 
assumed it may be—of speaker pro fem., I 
associate with me in the declaration a number 
of persons, each one of whom, I intimate, 
would say, were he to speak for himself, ‘1 
have come to help you.’’s If mothers then, 


5 In certain forms of concerted speech, as, for example, in 
the chorus of a Greek tragedy, the distribution of relation or 
function which we have just seen made in thought, is made 
in actual fact, and each member for himself says “1.” 


of undoubted right is the plural of mother, I 
see no valid reason why we should not equally 
be the plural of Z. 

And finally, turning from this immediate 
discussion to the general field, we find 
that the work to which our new grammarians 
have set themselves is really great and im- 
portant,—nothing less, in fact, than the re- 
vision and reconstruction of the grammatical 
categories and of grammatical system. To its 
accomplishment they have brought most ad- 
mirable zeal and enthusiasm; and they have 
certainly made a promising beginning. But 
in the light of the present discussion it may 
not be superfluous to remind them to beware 
of attempting to administer the objective 
realm of grammar as if it were a mere de- 
pendency of the subjective realm of logic; to 
beware of mistaking dialectical subtlety for 
the firm grasp of fact; and to beware of fol- 
lowing the deceitful glare of paradox rather 
than the steadfast lamp of Truth. 

CorNELIUS BEACH BRADLEY. 
Paris. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


1. NHG. ezlen from MHG., OHG. i/en is 
compared with ON. i/, OE. ile ‘sole of foot,’ 
and referred to the root e7- ‘go’ (Persson, Wz. 
78; Kluge, Z¢. Wd. s. v. eilen), and also con- 
nected with Skt. fyarfi ‘erregt, erhebt,’ iré 
‘setzt sich in bewegung, erhebt sich,’ Gk. 
‘send, throw’ (Schade, Wé.; Uhlen- 
beck, Ai. 

In any case ez/en is probably from the root 
ei-, and we may compare Lith. e#/é ‘row, series, 
generation,’ e7/y7u ‘put in rows, arrange.’ The 
primary meaning here is ‘course, line, series.’ 

2. OE. ddl ‘disease,’ dd/ian ‘be sick, be ill, 
become iufirm or weak’ may be compared with 
ON. ‘ill, bad, wicked’ <*i0/a-, pre-Germ. 
*oitlé- (or *aitl/é-) and *i¢/é- ‘gone, departed, 
departing,’ whence ‘weak, ill, bad.’ From 
the idea of separation come also OHG. i¢a/, 
MHG. ‘leer, ledig, eitel, vergeblich; rein,’ 
OS. idal ‘leer, nichtig,’ OE. ide/ ‘empty, deso- 
late, destitute, useless, vain, idle,’ @-id/ian ‘be 
free (from); get rid of, frustrate, annul.’ All 
are from the root e7- ‘go,’ and related to Gk. 
oiros ‘ill-fate, misery, ruin, death,’ Skt. éa 


‘eilend, dahinschiessend,’ i¢z ‘plage, not,’ énas 
| ‘ungliick, frevel, siinde.’ 
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The ‘ill, evil, wrong’ is frequently thought of 
as that which departs, swerves, bends, sways, 
etc. 

3. Sowe may explain evi/, OE. yfel ‘bad, 
wicked ; painful, miserable,’ Goth. #d7/s ‘iibel, 
schlecht, bése,’ which have been connected 
with ON. #/r ‘unfreundlich, itibermiitig,’ OHG. 
uppi ‘bdsartig,’ and further with Goth. uf, ufar 
(cf. Kluge, Uhlenbeck, W6d.). According 
to this explanation pre-Germ. *upé/o- meant 
‘iiber die schranken gehend.’ But the base 
probably meant rather ‘turning, waving, wan- 
ton, tippig ; turned, distorted, perverted,’ and 
may be referred to Skt. vdépazi ‘wirft, streut,’ 
OE. wafian ‘wave,’ weflian ‘talk foolishly,’ 
etc. (cf. author, Mop. LANG. NoTEs, xv, 98). 

4. Similarly worse, OE. wyrsa, Goth. 
wairsiza ‘schlimmer, arger,’ which are referred 
to OHG. werran ‘verwirren,’ Lat. verrd 
‘sweep, brush; sweep along,’ Gk. a0-Fep6e 
‘swept away,’ may be derived from a base 
uer-so- ‘whirl, twist,’ which is also in OE. 
wrase ‘knot, lump,’ that is, ‘twist.’ From this 
come ‘sweep,’ as in OE. swapan ‘swing: sweep; 
hurry, rush,’ and ‘wrong,’ as in OE. wringan 
(‘twist’), ‘wring :’ wrang ‘wrong.’ 

5. From the root wei- ‘turn, bend, twist’ 
come OE. wid/ ‘defilement, impurity,’ wid/ian 
‘defile,’ Lat. vitium ‘fault, defect, blemish, 
vice.’ Compare Skt. vdyati ‘webt, flicht,’ 
vydyati ‘windet, wickelt,’ vifd-s ‘gewunden,’ 
Lat. vitis ‘vine,’ OHG. wida ‘weide,’ etc. 

6. From ‘turn, twist’ come also MHG. ge- 
weide, ingeweide ‘eingeweide.’ NHG. aus- 
weiden ‘das eingeweide herausnehmen’ proves 
nothing as to the original meaning, since it 
was formed after the original meaning was lost 
sight of. So E. gut ‘ausweiden’ was formed 
directly from gzé ‘intestine’ with no thought of 
the primary signification. 

a. For the derivation of words for ‘in- 
testines’ from ‘winding, twisting’ compare the 
following: OHG. s/ingen ‘ winden, flechten:’ 
geslinge ‘geschlinge,’ with which compare Lat. 
laqueus ‘noose, snare, schlinge:’ dactis ‘gut.’ 
—Gk. fAré ‘twisted, winding, spiral; twist, 
whirl, tendril, curl, volute: bowels.’ Just as 
from wei- ‘wind, twist?’ comes OHG. wida 
‘weide,’ so here we have Gk. éAixy ‘a winding, 
twisting: willow,’ Lat. sa/iaz.—Skt. véskd-s 
‘schlinge zum erwiirgen’ (root gez- ‘twist’), 


Lith. viskiz ‘bebe,’ OHG. wise ‘strohwisch,’ 
ON. viskr ‘biindel:’ Lat. viscera. — Skt. 
krnétti ‘spinnt, dreht,’ Goth. haurds ‘hiirde:’ 
hairpra, OHG. herdar ‘eingeweide.’ This old 
explanation is semasiologically unimpeacha- 
ble, though another explanation is possible.— 
E. rope ‘seil:’ ropes ‘geschlinge.’-—OHG. garn 
‘garn’: ON. gorn, Lith. zarna ‘darm, (cf. 
Kluge, W6.). 

7. From ‘twist, bend’ comes ‘shrink, shrivel, 
wrinkle, wither:’ Lat. viescd ‘shrivel, wither,’ 
Lith. vystu (aor. vytau) ‘welke,’ E. wither. 
Compare OHG. scranchén ‘schwanken, mit 
schragen beinen gehen:’ OE. scrincan ‘shrink, 
contract; wither, fade;’ OE. wrencan ‘twist, 
turn:’ wrincle ‘wrinkle.’ 

8. From ‘wither, fade’ may come ‘faded, 
dark-colored, livid, blue.’ This explains Lat. 
vitrum, OHG. weit, OE. wad ‘woad,’ a plant 
formerly used for coloring blue. 

g. From a base yei-so- ‘twist, whirl’ comes 
OHG. wise ‘strohwisch’ as we saw above. 
From the same base with another suffix come 
ME. wisp ‘wisp,’ Dan. visp ‘rute,’ vispe ‘mit 
einer rute peitschen,’ Sw. visp ‘quirl,’ vispa 
‘quirlen.’, Compare further Skt. vésaéi ‘ist 
tatig, wirkt, bringt zu stande,’ Lith. vaisinu 
‘mache wachsen,’ vaisd ‘fruchtbarkeit’, veis7z 
‘durch fortpflanzen sich vermehren machen,’ 
OE. wise ‘growth, plant ;’ Skt. véstaté ‘windet 
sich,’ Lith. vystau ‘windele;’ visgé ‘zittere, 
schlottere.’ We see from this that the idea of 
rapid motion which is seen in NHG. wischen, 
entwischen, erwischen is original just asit is in 
Lith. vis#iz ‘bebe.’ Iam inclined to believe 
also that we should refer to this base Lat. 
viscum (viscus) ‘mistletoe ;’ ‘birdlime,’ visci- 
dus ‘clammy, sticky, viscid,’ from a base 
*yisko- ‘ropy, stringy, glutinous,’ which would 
correspond to OHG. wisc. In this case Gk. 
‘mistletoe; birdlime’ may be for 
rather than Lat. viscus for *vizus (cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd. I2, 868). 

Io. In any case this gives a clue to OHG. 
mistil, OE. mistel ‘mistletoe,’ which doubtless 
received its name from its glutinous berries, 
and may, therefore, be derived from OHG. 
mist ‘kot, mist,’ Goth. maihsius ‘mist,’ but not 
OE. mist ‘nebel.’ 

ON. Anot, OHG. nuz, OE. Anutu ‘nut’ 
come perhaps from pre-Germ. *gnda-, and 
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may be compared with Skt. £anda-s ‘wurzel- 
knolle,’ Gk.xdv6 0S*xepata,aorpay ados(Hes.), 
xovdvaAos ‘knob, knuckle.’ 

12. Goth. gistjan, OHG. qguistan ‘verder- 
ben,’ guist ‘verderben, vernichtung’ have been 
referred to Lith. gendz ‘verderbe,’ etc., and to 
Lith. gésti ‘erléschen,’ Skt. ‘ist er- 
schépft.’ Either explanation is possible, but 
the latter is more probable on account of ON. 
kvasa ‘ermatten.’ 

13. Lith. gendz ‘gehe entzwei, verderbe, 
verwese,’ gadini ‘beschadige, verderbe,’ Serv. 
gaditi ‘verderben, ekelhaft machen, besudeln,’ 
etc., which have been connected with Goth. 
gistjan (cf. Schade, Wo. s. v. guist) may come 
either from a root g#ed- or g¥edh-. In the 
former case compare MLG. quattern, quettern, 
MHG. guetzen, quetschen ‘stossen, quetschen, 
zerdriicken,’ £#¢zer ‘knauser,’ and Skt. gada-s 
‘krankheit’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Az. Wo. s. v.). 

Or we may compare, in the second case, 
MLG. guad ‘bose, schlecht, nachteilig; 
schaden,’ Du. Awaad ‘bése, hasslich,’ MHG. 
quat, kot ‘kot,’ Dan. vadder ‘schlamm,’ Lith. 
geda ‘schande,’ Pol. Zadny hasslich, garstig,’ 
etc. (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I2, 610). To these 
we may add Skt. gddhd-s ‘furt,’ Ir. daidim 
‘tauche unter, ertranke,’ Gk. BaSos, Sos 
‘depth,’ BoSpos thollow, ditch.’ 

The two roots are probably related, perhaps 
originally identical. The primary meaning 
must have been ‘press into, press upon, crush; 
be pressed down, sink,’ etc. 

14. Goth. gipus ‘bauch, mutterleib,’ OE. 
cwip ‘womb,’ etc. I connect with OE. codd 
‘bag; cod, shell, husk, skin,’ ON. odde 
‘kissen,’ 4o00re ‘hodensack,’ Gk. #vrros 
yovamds (cf. Zupitza, Germ. Guit. 
81). 

a. The womb and stomach were often 
thought of as a ‘sack’ or ‘pouch’ or as a 
‘wrapper, covering: ’ Goth. mati, OE. net‘net:’ 
netle ‘caul,’ Gk. vnSus ‘belly, bowels, stomach, 
womb’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, s. v. nati).— 
E. cau/ ‘covering of network for the head: 
omentum, amnion.’—OE. ‘dress, cover- 
ing: womb.’—Skt. vapa ‘caul, omentum,’ 
primarily ‘wrapper:’ Goth. waméa ‘bauch’ (cf. 
author, Mop. LanGc. NOoTEs, xv, 99).—OHG. 
herdo ‘vellus:’ ON.. hredjar ‘scrotum,’ OE. 
hreper ‘womb, heart,’ but probably not Goth. 


hairpra (see no. 6 a).—Lat. volvé ‘turn, roll,’ 
Gk. ‘wind, wrap, cover,’ Lat. volva 
‘wrapper, covering, integument: womb.’—ON. 
skorpa ‘crust, bark,’ OE. sceorp ‘dress,’ ON. 
skreppa ‘ranzen:’ Lith. skramb/ys ‘magen.’— 
Lith. Arépszas ‘grosse tasche, bettelsack:’ 
OHG. href ‘mutterleib, unterleib,’ OE. Arif 
‘womb, stomach,’ gehrifian ‘bring forth’ 
(young).—Lat. uter ‘bag:’ uterus.—Lat. lira 
‘skin, leathern sack: entrails.’.—Goth. dalgs 
‘schlauch,’ OE. be/g ‘bag, pouch:’ E. de/ly.— 
Lith. véufaris ‘ein grosses netz in der form 
eines sackes:’ Lat. venter.—OE. séod ‘purse, 
pouch:’ meweséopa ‘pit of stomach,’ Goth. 
supn ‘magen.’ 

15. Goth. ga-rédan ‘auf etwas bedacht 
sein’ is derived froma base ré-dho- from a root 
ré- in Lat. ré-ri ‘believe, think’ (cf. Brugmann, 
Grd. ii, 1047). The primary meaning was 
‘turn toward; lead toward,’ or the like. This 
gave ‘turn one’s attention to, think about; 
care for; guess; strive for, find,’ etc., in the 
various derivatives. The root ré- occurs also 
in ML. Franc. ramen ‘zielen, denken,’ MHG. 
ram, rame ‘ziel, zielen, trachten, streben,’ 
ramen ‘zielen, trachten, streben,’ r@men ‘et- 
was als ziel ins auge fassen,’ OS. rdmon 
‘streben,’ OE. rémian ‘possess,’ that is, 
‘erzielen.’ Compare Skt. radhnéti ‘kommt 
zurecht, bringt zu stande, gewinnt,’ OHG. raz 
‘rat, vorhandene mittel, vorrat,’ OS. rdd ‘rat, 
gewinn,’ Lith. randz (aor. radau) ‘finde.’ 

16. E. rove ‘wander, roam’ is supposed to 
be the same as the obsolete 7 ove ‘practice rob- 
bery on the seas.’ They should, however, be 
kept distinct. Rove ‘wander’ may be referred 
to OE. -rafian ‘wind, twist’ in @-rdfian ‘un- 
wind, unravel,’ which gives also E. rove ‘twist 
slightly.” Comparealso OE. ge-ri/od, rifelede 
‘wrinkled,’ ON. reifa ‘move, stir,’ rei/r ‘cheer- 
ful, munter,’ rifa ‘bind together,’ Du. reven 
‘die segel einbinden,’ E. reef, etc., Sw. ref 
‘schnur, angelschnur,’ OE. ge-rif ‘catch’ (of 
fish). These pre-suppose a pre-Germ. *rei-dho- 
‘twist, turn, wind,’ with which compare OHG. 
reif ‘seil, strick, reif,’ OE. rap ‘rope,’ etc., 
pre-Germ. *roibhnd- or *roi-bo-. 

17. E. smirk ‘smile in an affected manner,’ 
OE. smearcian ‘smile’ have been connected 
with MHG. smieren, smielen, E. smile, which 
is supposed to represent an OE. *smjlan (cf. 
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Kluge and Lutz, Eng. Fi. s. v. smile). This, 
however, is impossible. For OE. smearcian 
would correspond to a Goth. *smarkdén (or 
-kan), while MHG. smieren would presuppose 
a Goth. *smiurodn or *sméron, with -é- from 
pre-Germ. -éi-, and, therefore easily combined 
with Lat. mivus and ME. smile, OE. *smi/an, 
bases *smei-ro-, *smei-lo-. In case MHG. 
smieren represents a Goth *smiurdn, we must 
separate it both from Lat. mirus and OE. 
smearcian, That the -ze- of MHG. smieren, 
smielen comes from -eu- is probable from MHG. 
smollen ‘\acheln; schmollen.’ We have herea 
base smeu-,smu-,which is also in MHG.smutzen 
‘den mund zum lachen verziehen, schmun- 
zeln,’ smutzern, smunzen, -zel/n ‘schmunzeln,’ 
Lett. smaule ‘mund.’ The primary meaning 
of smeu- in this group is ‘draw together.’ 
From this developed ‘smirk, grin; pout, sulk.’ 
Whether E. smi/e belongs here or to Lat. 
mi-rus, Skt. smdyaté ‘lachelt’ it is impossible 
to say. 

OE. smearcian, however, belongs to neither. 
It is rather cognate with NHG. dial. schmorkeln 
‘schrumpfen.’ We have, therefore, the same 
development in meaning as above. And yet 
they can not be connected unless we derive all 
from a root smé- with various suffixes, which, 
to be sure, is a possibility. Compare the same 
change in meaning in OHG. grinan ‘lachend 
oder weinend den mund verziehen,’ NHG. 
greinen, E. grin, groan. 

18. Colloquial E. swig ‘drink in long 
draughts, gulp,’ earlier ‘suck,’ is not a cor- 
rupted form but corresponds to Sw. dial. swegd 
‘schlucken, verschlingen.’ These are related 
to ON. s#ga, OE., OHG. sigan ‘saugen,’ Lat. 
siicus ‘juice, sap; drink, draught.’ 

19. OHG.swein ‘knecht,’ ON. sveinn ‘knabe, 
jiingling, junger mann, diener’ (whence E. 
swain), OE. swan ‘man, warrior; herdsman’ 
are from pre-Germ. *syoi-no-s ‘angehoriger ; 
leibeigener,’ a derivative of IE. s¢o-jo- (seuo-) 
‘suus:’ Skt. svaydm ‘selbst,’ OChSI. svo7t, 
Pruss. swais ‘eigen,’ whence also Lith. svainis 
‘schwager,’ svdine ‘schwagerin.’ From sgo- 
‘own’ are also derived IE. *sye-sor- ‘sister,’ 
*sye-kuro- ‘socer’ (cf. Kluge, Et. We. s. v. 
Schwester, Schwiher). 

20. ON., OE. ¢6/ ‘tool’ are supposed to be 
derived from a Germ. root fau- ‘make.’ I 


should derive it rather from the root délo-, dolo- 
‘separate, divide, split:’ Skt. dé/ati ‘berstet, 
springt auf,’ dala-m ‘stiick, teil,’ OChSI. do/a, 
Lith. da/?s ‘teil,’ Lat. do/d ‘hew, chip; fashion, 
contrive,’ dolus ‘contrivance, artifice, deceit,’ 
dolabra ‘mattock, pickax,’ Gk. 60Ao0S ‘artifice, 
trick,’ OHG., za/a ‘nachstellung, gefahr,’ ON. 
tal ‘list, betrug, gefahrdung, schaden,’ OE. /@/ 
‘fault-finding, censure,’ 4é/an ‘blame, calum- 
niate,’, OHG. ‘wegreissen, rauben’ (cf. 
Schade, Wé.s. v. zala, za/én; Prellwitz, Et. 
Wb. s. v. SdA0S, SyAgouai). From the same 
root are also Lith. dalgis ‘sense,’ ON. éalga, 
telgja ‘schneiden, schnitzen.’ 

From ‘divide, separate’ come, with differ- 
ent development of meaning, OHG. ze//an 
‘zuteilen; zahlen, rechnen; erzahlen,’ za/dn 
‘zahlen, rechnen; erzahlen,’ etc. (cf. Prellwitz, 
Et. Wo.). 

From ‘tear, rend’ come Lat. do/or ‘pain, 
smart, ache; sorrow, grief,’ do/ed ‘feel pain; 
grieve.’ 

Francis A. Woop. 
Cornell College. 


ANOTHER VERSION OF THE BAL- 
LAD OF Lord Randal. 


THE following version of the familiar ballad 
known variously as ‘‘ Lord Randal,”’ ‘‘ Lord 
Ronald,” and so on, was discovered by Mr. H. 
C. House, of Kingfisher College, Oklahoma, 
sung in a railroad camp at Geary, Colorado. 
It should be added to the fifteen or so versions, 
some of them American, of which Prof. Child 
makes an exhaustive study, Eng/ish and Scot- 
ttsh Popular Ballads, \, 151 ff. ‘The identity of 
the ballad is unmistakable. All the conven- 
tional features, the poison, the legacy, the 
iteration, and the dialogue are present, modi- 
fied to suit altered local conditions. 


Johnny Randall. 


‘**Where was you last night, Johnny Randall, 
my son? 

Where was you last night, my heart’s loving 
one?”’ 

‘‘A-fishing, a-fowling; mother, make my bed 
soon, 

For I’m sick at my heart, and I fain would 
lie down.,”’ 
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‘*What had you for breakfast, my own pretty 
boy? 

What had you for breakfast, my heart’s lov- 
ing joy?” 

“Fresh trout and slow poison; mother, 
make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at my heart, and I fain would 
lie down.”’ 


‘What will you will your brother, my own 
pretty boy? 

What will you will your brother, my heart’s 
loving joy?” 

‘*My horse and my saddle; mother make 
my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at my heart, and I fain would 
lie down.”’ 


‘*What will you will your sister, my own 
pretty boy ? 

What will you will your sister, my heart’s 
loving joy?”’ 

‘“My watch and my fiddle; mother, make 
my bed soon, 

For I'm sick at my heart, and I fain would 
lie down.” 


“What will you will your mother, my own 

pretty boy? 

What will you will your mother, my heart’s 

loving joy?”’ 

‘“‘A twisted hemp rope, for to hang her up 

high; 

Mother, make my bed easy till I lie down 

and die.”’ 

This is sung to a slow monotonous air, not 
identical with any of those noted by Prof. 
Child. Mr. House hopes later to collect further 
material. He thinks he could identify several 
other well-known ballads, sung ina modified 
form in western railroad and mining commu- 
nities. 

Louise PounD. 
University of Nebraska. 


AN UNSUSPECTED BIT OF OLD 
ENGLISH VERSE. 


AccorpvinG tothe Res Geste Alfredi at- 
tributed to Asser, Bishop Werfrith (otherwise 
Werferth, Werferth) of Worcester translated 
at King Alfred’s command the Dialogues of 


Gregory the Great. Asser’s words are, as 
translated by Conybeare (A//red in the Chron- 
iclers, p. 106): ‘And then did God shut not 
His ears to his cry (for righteous was it, and 
from a good will), but gave him comfort, and 
sent unto him, for the arising of light in his 
darkness, one Werfrith, Bishop of the Church 
of Worcester, a man well taught in the Divine 
Scripture. And he, at the King’s bidding, 
was the first to turn the books of the Dialogues 
of Pope Gregory and of Peter his disciple 
from Latin into Saxon, giving sense for sense 
most clearly and elegantly.’ This is repeated 
by Simeon of Durham (Conybeare, p. 157) and 
John of Brompton (Conybeare, p. 204). It is 
to Werferth (for so Alfred spells the name) 
that Alfred sends the Pastoral Care, according 
to the testimony of the Hatton MS., though 
copies were no doubt also sent to other dio- 
ceses. The superscription is: 2Jéo0s bdc sceal 
to Wiogora ceastre, and immediately the Pre- 
face begins: ‘lfred kyning hated grétan 
Werferd biscep his wordum luflice and fréond- 
lice.’ Moreover, King Alfred by his will 
made a bequest to ‘Weerferde bisceope.’ 
Weerferth was consecrated bishop of Wor- 
cester on June 7, 873, and died in 915 
(Florence of Worcester). It has been con- 
jectured that he was called to Alfred’s court 
about 884, and that his translation was not 
made till after 890 (Dict. Nat. Biog.). Keller 
(Die Litterarischen Bestrebungen von Wor- 
cester, p. 4) says that he was educated in the 
monastery of Worcester, and that under him 
Worcester for the first time appears in literary 
history. 

His translation of the Dia/ogues was first 
published at Leipsic in 1900, as Bischofs Wer- 
Serth von Worcester Uebersetzung der Dialoge 
Gregors des Grossen (Bibl. der Ags. Prosa, 
Bd. V), with the name of Hans Hecht as 
editor. Therearethree MSS.: Cott. Otho C.1 
(Brit. Mus.); Hatton 76, formerly 100 (Bod- 
leian); C. 322, formerly S. 10 (Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge). Of these the first and 
third (O and C) represent the same original 
vetsion, while the second (H) is a later and 
abbreviated recension, in details resembling O 
rather than C. In general, O is regarded as 
most exactly representing the lost original, but 
unfortunately it was much damaged in the fire 
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of 1731. All the MSS. belong to the period 
1025-1050 (Hecht, p. vii). 

C and H havea preface ostensibly written 
by Alfred; O lacks this, but has a preface of 
itsown. This latter preface, originally pub- 
lished by Krebs in 1880 (Anglia 3. 70 ff.), has 
been printed as prose, not only by him, but by 
Hecht, and partially by Keller (of. ci¢., p. 6). 

Keller gives a translation, and proposes to 
substitute the name Weerferd for Wulfstan. 

As the preface readily falls into verse,save for 
two imperfect lines, I propose to print as fol- 
lows (0 and P as italics only because the font 
lacks the Roman letters) : 


ADDRESS OF THE BOOK TO THE READER. 


Se de mé r&dan... dence, 

hé in mé findan meg, gif hine feola lysted, 

gastlices lifes géde biesene, 

pet hé ful Gabe meg upp gestigan 

t6 dam heofonlican hame, par byd a hyht 
ond wynblis 5 

on burgum, pam pe Bearn Godes 

sielfes hiora €agum geséon motan. 

Pet meg se mon begytan se pe his 
mddgedanc 

zltowe ond Ponne purh his ingehygd 

to pissa haligra helpe geliefed, 10 

ond hiora bisene folgad, swa péos boc 
sagad. 

Mé awritan hét Wer/erd bisceop, 

péow and pearfa pes pe alne ahdf, 

ond éac Waldend is wihta gehwelcre, 

an éce God eallra gesceafta. 15 

Bidep pé se bisceop se be Jas boc begeat 

pe pa on pPinum handum ni hafast ond 
scéawast, 

pet Pihim t6 Peossum halgum helpe bidde, 

pe heora gemynd hér on gemearcude 
siendon, 

ond pet him God zlmihtig forgyue pa 
gyltas 20 

pehé geworhte, ...... 

ond éac resde mid him se de ah ealles rices 
geweald, 

ond éac swa his béahgifan, Pe him das 
bysene forgeaf; 

pet is se selesda sinces brytta, 

ZElfryd mid Englum, ealra cyninga 25 

para pe hé sid odde &r fore secgan hjrde, 

he iordcyninga zr &nigne gefrugne. 


1 dance; 3 godre,; 11 fulgad ; 12 Wulfstan; 
13 aof; 14 walden,; 27 hiordcyninga. 


TRANSLATION. 


He whois minded... to read me can find 
in me, if he is much inclined, a good example 
(or, good examples) of the spiritual life, so that 
he full easily may mount upward to the 
heavenly home, where joy and bliss are ever 
in the dwellings for those who are privileged 
to gaze with their eyes upon the Son of God 
himself. To this can he attain whose soul is 
righteous, and who moreover believes with his 
heart in the help of these saints, and follows 
their example, as this book relates [them]. 
Bishop Werferd, the servant and beadsman of 
Him who set all his glory on high, and [who] 
is Lord of everything, one eternal God of all 
creation, commanded me to be written. The 
bishop who procured this book, which thou 
now hast in thy hands and beholdest, be- 
seeches thee to implore help for him from the 
saints who are here commemorated, and [to 
ask] God almighty to forgive the trespasses 
which he has wrought, and likewise [to grant 
him] rest with Him who rules the whole King- 
dom; moreover, [the same] for his bracelet- 
bestower, who laid this command upon him, 
that is, Alfred, the best treasure-giver among 
the English of those that he first or last has 
heard of, or of any earth-kings that he has 
learned about. 


NOTES. 


1. The sense is only to be conjectured. 
ence may, after all be dance, since the form 
can hardly be construed with r@dan ; it is too 
far away (after a break), and we should rather 
expect the indicative, so that dance may be the 
dative of the noun. 

mé. Cf. the preface in verse to the Pastoral 


Care (Sweet, p. 9): ‘mé his writerum sende 
sud and nord.’ 


2. Cf. the first two of the lines discovered by 
Napier in the Vercelli manuscript : 


Hér mzg findan fore Dances glia 

se Je hine lysted 
4. éape meg. So Chr. 173. 
up gestigan. So Gu. 763; Chr. 630. 
5°. heofonlican hame. Cf. Rood 148. 
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5-62. Cf. Chr. 750: ‘br is hyht ond blis;’ 
also 529>-5302: ‘hyht wzs geniwad, blis in bur- 
gum ;’ and Gu. 926-9274: ‘hyht wes geniwad, 
blis in bréostum.’ 

6>. Bearn Godes. Keller translates as if 
bearn were nom. plur., whereas it is evidently 
acc. sing; dearn in the plural with Godes is 
found only Gex. 1248, in a sense which is here 
inapplicable. Cf. in general Chr. 1348. 

7. Cf. Chr. 392 ff., 1650. 

g. eltowe. Not otherwise in the poetry. 

10. 40... geliefed. For the construction cf. 
Harr. Hell6g: ‘swawe ealle t6 pé an-gelffad; ’ 
more remote is Schmid, Geseéze, p. 168 (see 
Wiilfing, § 882). 

12. One is reminded of the inscription on 
the Alfred jewel. 

133. Cf. Ph. 165: ‘begn and péow peodne 
mierum.,’ 

13>. Cf. An. 344: ‘beguas bes be brym ahof’ 
(with apparent allusion to Ps. 8, 1, which was 
used as an antiphon on Ascension Day); Az. 
1324: ‘cyneprym ahof.’ 

14. Cf. Sat. 125, 584-5; Chr. 981. 

15. So An. 326, 703; similarly Av”. 1719; Hy. 
34°. 

18. For the construction cf. Chr. 1352: ‘éad- 
t6 eow 4rna bedon;’ Ps. 140: ‘Ponne 
ic béne t6 bidde.’ 

21. The MS. indicates no break, but 1. the 
alliteration is lacking; 2. the verb /orgyue, 20, 
can hardly be used in two senses, to govern 
both gy/tas and resde. The writer’s vocabu- 
lary is rather limited, it is true: cf. di(e)sene 
3, 11 with dbysene 23; begyfan 8, begeat 16; 
helpe, 10, 18; bidep 16, bidde 18; forgyne 
20, forgeaf 23; ond eac 14, 22, 23; yet we can 
hardly believe that he would employ the one 
word with the twofold meaning, nor that he 
would extend its application to line 23, and 
thus incur the risk of seeming to implore the 
forgiveness of his lord’s sins. 


22a, resde. The sd is an almost distinctive 


trait of the Alfredian texts (Gram, 196, 1); cf. 
sélesda 24. To the same effect are siendon 
19 (Gram3, 427, N. 1),and perhaps peossum 18, 
though this may be Mercian (Gram, 338 and 
N. 4). 


22b. Cf. E/.726: ‘pi pe ahst geweald; ’ 
Gifts of Men 27: ‘se pe 4h domes geweald ;’ 
Rood 107: ‘se 4h d6mes geweald;’ 118: 
‘ah him alles gewald;’ Beow. 1727: ‘hé ah 
ealra geweald.’ 

23. dysene. In the sense of ‘charge, com- 
mandment’ also (according to Grein) Gen. 533, 
571, 651, 680. 

24. sinces brytta. So Gen. 1857, 2727; Jud. 
30; Beow. 607, 1170, 2071; El. 194. 

25-26. sélesda...ealracyninga. Cf. Beow. 
1685; Harr. Hell 117, 119. 

25. mid Englum. So Wid. 61. 

26a. Cf. E/. 240: ‘ne hyrde ic sid né er... .;’ 
Chr. 893: ‘bara be Br ode sid;’ Chr. 1067: 
‘para pe sid od0e €r.’ With such statements 
as 25>-27 cf. 1 Kings 3. 12 (=2 Chr. 1. 12); 2 
Kings 18.5; 23. 25, from which, indeed, the 
formulas may be derived. 

273. iordcyninga. Cf. Exod. 393-4: ‘eord- 
cyninga se wisesta ;’ ‘bam zJdelestan eordcyn- 
inga;’ and see Dan. 306. 

27>. Cf. Men. 101-2: ‘ne hj}rde ic gumena 
fyrn €nigne ér zefre bringan. . .’ 


@nigne. The construction is awry, but in- 
deed the whole line seems superfluous. _ 


Perhaps the chief difficulty which the text 
presents is that of the occurrence of the word 
Wulfstan in line 12, There is no Wulfstan, 
contemporary with Alfred, who can be thought 
of. Keller (58 ff.) has shown that Wulfstan II, 
or St. Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester—not to 
be confounded with the Wulfstan (of York) 
whose name is associated with the homilies— 
is probably the person the scribe had in mind. 
Now this Wulfstan died in 1095, and was born 
about 1012. Evidently he cannot be said to 
have ordered the composition of this work, 
which we know on external evidence to have 
been translated by Werferth; nor can he refer 
to Alfred as his lord (Il. 23). We might think 
of him as ordering the transcription of the 
book, since, as Keller shows, a large amount 
of copying was done at Worcester in his time. 
Yet the connection of the thought from line 12 
to the end forbids this assumption. We can 
only suppose, with Keller, that the scribe, 
perhaps, Wulfgeat (Keller, pp. 64-68), substi- 
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tuted the name of Wulfstan for Werferth 
in a moment of thoughtlessness, especially as 
Wulfstan seems to have been the most strenu- 
ous and inspiring man at Worcester, even 
before he became bishop. He wassuccessively 
schoolmaster, precentor and sacristan, and 
prior, and enjoyed the favor both of the Lady 
Godiva of legend, and of King Harold. To 
show that such a substitution was easily pos- 
sible, Keller (p. 6) quotes from the Vita Os- 
waldi, where Wistanum occurs for Wilfridum. 

On this hypothesis, everything is in order. 
The matter of the preface is such as Weerferth 
might have written; he distinctly refers to 
Alfred as his king, states, in full accord with 
Asser, that Alfred commissioned him to do 
this task, and praises him as one would expect 
such a king to he praised by a loyal associate; 
he aptly characterizes the book itself; and his 
language, though the transcription is of a 
period nearly a hundred and fifty years later, 
still bears unmistakable marks of the early 
West Saxon which we call Alfredian. 

A word as tothe poetical phraseology. For- 
mulas and whole lines are adapted from the 
earlier poetry to the writer’s somewhat prosaic 
purpose. For the details reference may be 
made to the notes, but I cannot forbear to call 
special attention to such parallels as these: the 
exact correspondence of line 15, with Andreas 
326, 703; the echo (2-3) of the lines discovered 
by Napier; and the adaptation (5>-62) of for- 
mulas from the Chris¢ and (13>) the Andreas. 
These of themselves would tend to fix the 
date of the preface, and would show the famil- 
iarity of Alfred and his coadjutors with the 
Cynewulfian poetry. 

A transitional passage, which I have not re- 
produced (Hecht, p. 2), still further confirms 
the views presented above. With manifest 
reference to such scriptural passages as John 
4. 14; 7.38, the writer characterizes the matter 
of the book as a pure stream flowing from the 
breast of Gregory, and this figure is wholly in 
accord with that developed as the epilogue to 
Alfred’s translation of the Pastoral Care. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that the image is 
again resumed, by the Corpus MS. (which does 
not have the Otho preface) as well as by the 
Otho, in the form of preludes to Books III 
(Hecht, p. 179) and IV (p. 260). 


In dealing with Gregory’s Dialogues for the 
first time, it is a pleasure to recall that Professor 
Henry Johnson, of Bowdoin College, was the 
first to make a complete copy of the Cotton 
MS. (Otho), in the autumn and winter of 1882-3, 
and to observe that the title-page of the 
printed work states that it has been edited 
‘Nach einer Copie von Henry Johnson.’ 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


SHAKESPEARE’S QUEEN MAB. 


SHAKESPEARE’S character of Queen Mab first 
appeared in Romeo and Juliet, i, iv. She is 
the fairie mid-wife, and comes in shape (state ?) 
no bigger than an agate-stone on the forefinger 
of an alderman (burgomaster A.). Shakes- 
peare makes Titania queen of fairies in the 
play dealing with the fairy-lore gathering round 
St. John’s Eve. That Queen Mab rather than 
Titania of AZ S. N. DY. caught the popular 
fancy is proved by her vogue soon afterwards. 
Mab is queen of fairies in Jonson’s A/chemist 
and Satyr, Brown’s Brittania’s Pastorals 
(1613-16), Milton’s Z’ A//egro, Herrick’s Fairy 
Temple and Oberon's Palace, in Randolph’s 
Amzutas (1638-45-52), and in Porlis Parnassus, 
1657, where the names of the fairy court 
are given, with Oberon as emperor and Mab 
as empress. Hazlitt-Ritson’s statement in 
the Fairy Lore of Shakespeare, that Dray- 
ton in 1627 alone mentions Mab as the wife of 
Oberon should therefore be modified. Dek- 
ker made Titania queen of fairies. Other 
examples of Mab’s appearance may occur to 
the reader ; in 1692 an opera 7he Fairie Queene 
was performed by their majesties’ servants, but 
this I find to be merely an adaptation of JZ. SS. 
N. DP. Abouta century later Queen Mab, or 
the Fairies Jubilee, was composed for the ju- 
bilee at Stratford, September, 1797. 

The lines about Mab introduced to explain 
an allusion, have had a remarkable effect 
when Mab’s réle is compared with the more 
ambitious one assigned to Titania. The text 
of the lines is unsatisfactory, there being many 
changes in order and in diction. It may be 


1 J. O. Halliwell, (ustrations of Fairy Mythology. 
Shakespeare Society, 1845. 
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that a closer study of the text may throw light 
on the origin of Mab. Why, for example, 
should durgomaster have been written for the 
first quarto? The word was new; XN. 
gives the first example for 1592. A writer in 
New Shakesperiana, Sept., 1901, refers to a 
paper by Professor J. D. Butler,2 in which these 
lines are shown to contain many words that 
occur in Shakespeare but once. While Shakes- 
peare’s fancy would have been sufficient to 
originate the idea of the lines, and even the 
name itself, one can hardly escape the feeling 
that he borrowed the idea, and the name, as 
he did that of Titania. 


The difficulty of the passage is in no way 
relieved when one considers the theories sug- 
gested for the origin of Queen Mab. Donce3 
seems to have started the explanation that 
Mab is a contracted form of Dame Abonde 
(Habundia). Keightler¢ inclines to this view, 
and adds that Hadbundia rules over the fairies 
in Heywood’s Hierarchie of Angles (1635). 
Thoms,s in his essay on the Fo/k-Lore of 
Shakespeare, first published in the Atheneum 
in 1547, carefully explains Donce’s theory. 
Still Thoms does not agree with it; he sees 
in A/abh an Irish queen of fairies mentioned in 
Seaufert’s Ancient Topography of Ireland6a 
more probable source for Mab. But he had 
already satisfied himself of the Celtic origin of 
Mab on very different grounds. 


**T saw in this designation a distinct allusion to 
the diminutive form of the elvin sovereign. 
Mad, both in Welsh and in the kindred dialects 
of Brittany, signifies a child or infant, and my 
readers will... . agree with me that it would 
be difficult to find any epithet more befitting 
one who ‘comes in shape no larger than an 
agate stone.’”’ 


The Welsh mad, meaning child, was also 
thought by Wirt Sikes7 to be a satisfactory 
source for Mab, although he shows no further 
proof and explains no intermediate steps. 


2 Papers of the New York Shakespeare Society, vol. v. I 
have not seen this paper, 

3 Mlustrations of Shakespeare and of Ancient Manners, 
First Edition, 1807. 

4 Fairy Mythology. 

5s Three Notelets to Shakespeare, Loudon, 1865. 

6 I have not seen the book, 


7 British Goblins, 1800, 


‘‘ From his Welsh informant Shakespeare got 
his Mab, which is simply the Cymric for a 
little child, and the root of numberless words 
signifying babyish, childish . . . and the like.”’ 


Sikes was doubtless also influenced by the 
common notion regarding the Mabinogion or 
the collection of tales ‘told to the young in 
by-gone days.’ Marley® follows Sikes in his 
interpretation of the Mabinogion and of Mab. 
This notion of the Madinogion should give 
way toa more accurate idea. 


“The word Mabinogi is derived from Mabinog, 
and that was a person belonging to the bondic 
system, meaning a sort of literary apprentice, 
cr young man who was receiving instruction 
from a qualified bard, and the lowest descrip- 
tion of Mabinog was one who had not acquired 
the art of writing verse... he was usually a 

oung man, not a child in the nursery, and it 
is utterly wrong to suppose the Madinogion to 
be nursery tales.9 


Loth agrees with Rhjs. The connection 
between Mab and Welsh mad can therefore 
not be regarded as established. Welsh mad 
seems to be a form of Celtic mac, and is so 
given in Du Cange. ‘mad filius, idiomate 
Aremorico, Hibernis mac... map vero aut 
Mab Brittanis, et Hibernis dicitur.’’ 
Glossaries of Lowland Scotch (Jamieson, Hal- 
liwell and others) give mad, a slattern, and 
mabbie,a cap; but these show kinship with 
mabblet to dress slovenly. The Gaelic mad 2 
means tassel, and so in Irish.13 The verb mad, 
in Gaelic, to stammer, suggests onomatopzia; 
it also means to abuse, vilify.r4 


Analogy in form is of course no necessary 
mark of relationship between Celtic J/aé and 
Mab. In effect, though the principle is not 
stated, this idea is suggested by the entry 
under Mab in the Century Dictionary of 
Names. Another source for Mab is there 
given which deserves attention. J/edd, queen 
of Connaught, mentioned in Irish poems about 


8 English Writers, iii, 257-9. 

9 Rh}s, Arthurian Legend, p. 21. 

10 Les Mabinogion, 7-8. 

11 Cf, the familiar mob/e, mobled queen, Hamlet, II, cf. 
also Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare, London 
1748, Pp. 320. 

12 McAlpine, A Pronouncing Gaelic Dictionary, 

13 O’Rielly, Irish-English Dictionary; here also = hand. 

14 Highland Society's Dictionary, quoted by McAlpine. 
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the year 1100, is cited as the prototype. Two 
objections, aside from other considerations, 
appear upon an examination of the Wedd saga; 
the first involves the disparate natures of Mab 
and Queen Medb, and the second the pho- 
nology of Medb, Meadhbh, Mhedhby, as the 
name is variously written. 

Shakespeare’s Mab is most diminutive; J/edb 
of the Irish stories might well be a giantess 
for the deeds she works. She is the type of 
bravery. Carmichael,'5 it is true, mentions 
Medbé and the fairies almost in a breath when 
he translates 

‘ Thine is the skill of Fairy woman 
Thine is the courage of Maebh the strong.’ 
Vol. 1, p. 8. 

In his notes (ii, p. 306) he states that Meabh, 
queen of Connaught and wife of Ailill, [who] 
lived at Rath Cruachan, the fort of Cruachan, 
was the cause of the Tain bo Cuailgne, the 
[cattle] spoil of Cooley, and was the type of 
bravery. Kennedy? quotes 

‘The six best women that in this world were 

After Mary the Virgin Mother 

Were Maev, Saav, and fair Saral, 

Faind, Eimer and the sorrowing Acal.’ 
Fiona Macleod, in the notes to the text in 
Laughter of Peterkin:7 calls ‘this most 


famous queen of antiquity.’ The references 
to Medb in the Coir Anmann*§ (Fitness of 
Names) where nicknames of other heroic Irish 
characters are explained, indicate the protago- 


nist nature of the Irish queen. Her fighting 
ability is shown in Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Liter- 
ary History of Ireland, p. 323. Other accounts 
of Medé are given in Meyer and Nutt’s Voyage 
of Bran and in Eleanor Hull’s Cuchullin 
Saga. In the introduction to the Cuchullin 
Saga it is stated that 

“this terrible personage is remembered by 
the Irish as the queen of the Fairies. She is 
probably the Queen Mab of Spenser’s Fairie 
Queene.”’ 

Aside from the last two assertions, enough 
has been shown to indicate the hervic character 
of Medb. The surprising statement that Medb 
is probably the Queen Mab of Spenser’s Fairie 
Queene is of course aslip; butin looking more 


15 Carmina Gadelica, 1900. 

16 Patrick Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish 
Celts, 1891; source not given. 

17 1897, p. 287. 18 Windisch, Jrische Texte, iii, 2 f. 


closely at Spenser’s Gloriana no harm is done. 
Spenser completed three books of the Fairie 
Queene by 1590. In spite of Harvey’s thrust 
‘if so be the Faery Queen be faire in your eie 
than the Nine Muses, and Hobgoblin runne 
away with the garland of Apollo,’ there is little 
in the artful treatment of Glorianat9 to sug- 
gest a prototype in folk-lore or in its literary 
treatment. Indeed the fact that Una was 
made to play a réle of fairy queen in Ireland 
aptly illustrates the tendency of popular tra- 
dition to adopt the characters of literature. 
Among the of the South of Ireland 
these verses occur : 
‘The earth that we tread on 
To its center doth tremble 
At the cry—at no cry 
Of this earth doth resemble 
For the keen of the dwellers 
Of dark Cairn Thierna 


Has reached Una's palace 
On misty Knockfierna,’ 


In a note to these verses we are told 


“that the fairies were supposed to inhabit 
Cairnthierna, a hill near Fermoy in the county 
of Cork. Knockfierna is a well-known moun- 
tain in the county of Limerick over which a 
fairy queen named Una is said to preside. 
Spenser wrote his Fairie Queene between 
these two hills.’”’ 


If, as stated by Eleanor Hull, Medb is still the 
name of the fairy queen in Ireland, it seems 
to me quite possible that the English usage, 
widespread in the seventeenth century, was 
carried to Ireland, first as a literary influence, 
as in the example of Una, and later as a more 
popular influence, resulting in the confusion 
of the two names, Medb and Mab. 

The other objection to regarding Medb as 
the prototype of Mab concerns the oral value, 
in Ireland, of the name Medb. In Irish texts 
the name is frequently printed Afedd and at 
first glance the visual change from Jfedd to 
Mab seems natural enough. Irish d@6, how- 
ever, did not represent English dé orally, but 
rather English v. The spirant nature of the 
letters is indicated by other forms of the 
name. O’Curry renders Mhebhe by Meave,2" 

19 Fairie Queene, Bk. 1, cantos i, vii; ex. Cleopolis; Bk. 
2,c.x; Bk. 3, prologue; Bk. 6, c, x. 

20 Percy Society, xiii. 

21 The Battle of Magh Leana, Celtic Society, Dublin, 
1855, p. 60-61. 
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Carmichael, of. cit. gives Mive for Maebh. 
Fiona Macleod has Maez, and says?2 ‘the name 
. .. is variously spelt. The original is Meadb, 
or Medbh, and is properly pronounced Mave 
(rhyming with wave).’ The critical texts of 
Windisch23 show various readings of the name; 
vol. 1, Medb, gez.; Medba, Meidb 
acc.; Vol. 2, ii, § 228, Meibh; § 270, Mhedhbha, 
gen.; § 274, Medhbh, zom.,; Mheidhbhe, gez., 
but Meadhbh zom. four words later; § 284, 
Meadbh, zom. Messrs. Meyer and Nutt write 
the name Medb in English translation. Eleanor 
Hull has Meave thus suggesting the spoken 
form. The last, and it would seem the most 
authoritative, note on the oral value of the 
name in Ireland is given in Dr. Douglas Hyde’s 
Literary History of Ireland. ‘The name is 
indexed as Méve or Meadhbhb. A note, p. 26, 
adds: 


‘“‘Méve, in Irish A/eadhbh, pronounced Méve 
or Maev. In Connaught it is often strangely 
pronounced ‘Mow’ rhyming with ‘cow.’ This 
name dropped out of use about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, being Anglicized into 
Maud.”’ 


The ‘strange’ pronunciation Mow, like cow, is 
explained by the rule for final consonants 
given in Windisch, /rische Grammatik, §§ 2. 
3, 63. 

The phonology of the name of the Irish 
queen, together with her characteristics, make 
questionable the theory that Mab was sug- 
gested by Queen Mére, or indeed that Queen 
Mére acquired the traits of the ‘good people’ 
until after Shakespeare’s Mab became popular. 

Something should be added to the old theory 
of Donce that Mab is contracted Dame Abonde. 
It was first explained that the contraction 
might take place after a manner illustrated by 
the names Numps from Humphrey, Ned from 
Edward, Noll from Oliver.24 Another sug- 
gestion offers Italian sade//a as a similar case, 
or perhaps mabilia (<amabilis).25 In the ab- 
sence of definite connection between Mab and 
common names, Dame Abonde should be 
more closely studied. 


22 Of. cit. p. 287. 23 Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880. 

24 Keightley, Fairy Mythology, Am. Ed., p. 476. 

25 Camden, quoted from Thoms, in Romeo and Fuliet, 
Variorum, Furness, p. 61, note. Cf, Notes and Queries, 1, 
242. 


A couplet with the name is found in the 
works of William of Auvergne, Bishop of 
Paris, who died in 1248.26 The fabliau from 
which the couplet was quoted is printed in the 
Recueil Général et Complet des Fabliaux,27 
Tome vi, p. 1-7. A note28 to the fabliau by 
reference to the introduction of de Reiffen- 
berg’s Chronique rimée de Phillippe Mousket29 
throws light on Dame Avonde 


‘* Nous avons rangé avec Caseneuve, Lantin de 
Damerey et Roquefort Habunde parmi les fées; 
mais loin d’étre une de ces essences poétiques 
que décrivent les romanciers, c’était une 
créature toute plébéienne, toute vulgaire, une 
espéce de déesse subalterne qui avait quelque 
rapport avec Diane, dans sa rdle de Phoebus, 
du reste la méme qu’ Hérodias, avec Ho/da, 
Beratha ou Bertha, Christianisme 
grossier avait substituées 4 Diane.”’ 


De Reiffenberg finds Habonde in the Roman 
de la Rose vv, 18618, 18685, where he thinks 
Herodias was confused with Habonde 


‘fet que celle-ci était une dégénération super- 
stiteuse de quelque divinite celtique ou ger- 
manique. Ce devait étre une espéce de dame 
blanche ou l’un de ces génies que les Celtes 
nommaient dusi”’ (pp. cxli ff.). 
He adds in quoting from William of Auver- 
gne 
‘tel est, écrit-il, ce démon, qui, sous les traits 
d’une femme, parcourt, dit-on, avec d’autres, 
pendant la nuit, les maisons et les celliers, et 
—_— appelle Safia, A cause de la satiété, et 
‘ame Abunde, a raison de l’abondance qu’ils 
procurent, a ce qu’on prétend, a ceux dont ils 
fréquentent les demeures ; tels sont les démons 
appelés dames (fées,bonnes dames, bone socie, 
‘ames blanches) par les vieilles femmes.”’ 


De Reiffenberg thought Dame Adonde not un- 
like Adnodba ‘la Diane de la Forét-Noire.’ 

For one who has not access to the French 
folk-lore journals,3° de Reiffenberg’s intro- 
duction is the best treatment of French fairy- 
lore that I have seen. 


26 Donce, of. cit. 

27 By M. M. Montaiglon et Raynaud, Paris, 1890, For the 
identification of the fabliau I am indebted to Prof, Elliott. 

28 P. 154. 

29 Collection de Chroniques Belges In‘dites, Brussels, 1838, 

30 An excellent ‘fairy’ bibliography is given in Rh}s’s 
Celtic Folk-Lore, Welsh and Manx, Clarendon Press, 1901 ; 
and in Hartland’s Science of Fairy Tales. Cf. also the 
philosophical bearing of the subject in the various volumes of 
the Grimm Library, Nutt. 
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Haisée, Haisel, or Haiseau, the writer of the 
fabliau quoted by William of Auvergne was 
Norman; only one poem of his was known 
until the edition by Montaiglon and Raynaud. 
They added three more, some idea of which 
is given by Bédier.3= 
‘“*Ses poémes se distinguent entre tous par 
leur maniére rapide, fruste, brutale. Un vers 
de Haiseau nous permet de dire qu’il était 
Normand: une de ses héroines jure, en effet, 
par ‘Saint Hindevert de Gournai,’ et ce sanc- 
tuaire ne devait pas étre connu trés loin A la 
ronde. La petite ville de Gournai en Bray 
posséde une église de Sainte Hildevert, datant 
du xii¢ siécle, et classée aujourd’hui parmi les 
monuments historiques.” 


The fabliaux were doubtless written in the 
thirteenth century. 


This was the century in which the Romance 
Jairy made its appearance among the Saxon 
elves. How much adaptation of continental 
lore there was in England, and how far English 
fairy lore was influenced by Celtic, and by 
French (perhaps originally the same) can only 
be determined after a clear exposition of the 
lore on the continent. The Judiculus Super- 
stitionum 32 mentioned by de Reiffenberg, 
would make, historically at least, a good start- 
ing point. 

W. P. REEVEs. 
Kenyon College. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, von Gott- 
FRIED KELLER. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. A. Apams, Ph. D., Assist- 
ant Professor of German in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1900. 


ALTHOUGH this edition is not entirely new, 
to review it may not be untimely, for Gottfried 
Keller is now coming into vogue in this country, 
and he will soon have a secure position in the 
German course of many colleges. It may as 
well be said at once that Dr. Adams’s edition 
of one of Keller’s very best stories will hardly 
have a stimulating effect upon our incipient 


31 Fabliaux, p. 438. 


32 est digne d’ attention que I’ /ndiculus supersti- 
tionum du concile de Lessines, en 743, ne parle pas formelle- 
ment des fées, qui sont probablement comprises sous les mots 
de divinis vel sortilegis, de sacris silvarum,’’ etc., p. cxly. 


Keller-cult. The editor, instead of utilizing 
the rare opportunity afforded him to expose 
the epoch-making art of a great writer, has 
made the futile attempt to characterize him by 
means of safe generalities. Whatever the 
reader’s attitude toward the rugged Swiss 
novelist may be, nobody will challenge Prof. 
Adams’s fainthearted admission that ‘as poet 
and man’ Keller is ‘not without merit.’ I 
incline to doubt whether the editor has himself 
formed a full and final estimate of the author 
of Romeo und Julia. He considers this novel 
‘not altogether a typical Keller story, because 
there is so little humor in it, and because its 
end is tragic.’ Can it be that the humor, both 
delicate and grim, in which the tragic story of 
Sali and Vreeli is bathed, should fail to be 
appreciated by reason of its subtlety? And is 
Keller’s optimism so unreasonable that by it 
he is compelled to hitch an all-is-well con- 
clusion on to each rendering of the great tragi- 
comedy, Life? 

Of the remaining apparatus of our edition I 
feel constrained to judge even less favorably 
than of the Introduction. There appears to 
be no tangible standard of annotation. Ina 
book like ours, which because of its stylistic 
difficulty is sure to be reserved for a stage 
of progress at which the student shall have 
learned to wield his dictionary and grammar 
with some degree of facility, the linguistic 
commentary should deal only with actual 
difficulties. In Keller’s writings there is an 
abundance of these, even apart from specific 
Helveticisms. To comment on words and 
phrases like: Acker, p.1,n. 3; Art, 2,2; gen, 
3,1; einen Wink geben, 6,5; der Erlés, 13, 
3; boten, 14, 2; ad. h., 23, 3; einige, 47,2; in 
einem seltsamen Bann, 48,2; Kapriolen, 59, 
1; Kirchweth, 64, 1; Winden, 76,1; statt- 
lichen, 78,5; Triangel,90, 5; Eiertanz, 92, 1; 
rumorte, 92, 3; and to quote at length the 
Century Dictionary for the meaning of He//e- 
barde, is unnecessarily to cumber the appa- 
ratus. 

But a graver impeachment of the commen- 
tary than is called forth by its casual superero- 
gation can be brought on the score of its 
almost habitual defection in times of need. 
Opinions may differ ever so widely as to what 
passages ought to be selected for annotation; 
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yet I think it will be agreed that a majority of 
the following deserved attention: p. 8, 1. 12, 
allwo ; ibid. 25, stelite sich hichst frech, etc.; 
9, 23, etwas in thm steckte,; 11, 18, fertig ge- 
phiigt ; 13,7, Bubenmdadchen ; ibid. 25, so sah 
man sie jetzt darum an; 14, 15, Sich noch zu 
schaffen gemacht; 15, 13, alles muss zuletzt 
eine ordentliche grade Art haben; 18, 27, der 
sonst so wohlweisen Manner; 22, 9, grund- 
SJalschen,; ibid. 16, statt unter ihrem Manne 
zu leiden; 22, 26, es; 24, 10, als (scil. das) 
eines festen, etc.; 24, 25, thm (a genuine ethical 
dative); 26, 16, mit brauchte ; ibid. 18, diirfte 
(position); ibid. 21, sich als Wirt aufzuthun; 
27, 12, wol/e (construction); 28, 1, wm deswil- 
len ; ibid. 21, vornehm (after the manner of fine 
people); ibid. 27, das ver/umpte Bauernpack ; 
29, 24, schlimmen (here = dirty); 30, 5, s0 so? 
so soli!,; ibid. 21, fiirnehmere ; 32, 18, etwas 
Beissbares ; 34, 4, hatte er und sein Sohn; 35, 
19, wie dumm thust du! ; 36,8, alle das Zeug; 
38, 18, beide alte Gesellen; 39, 13-14, indem er 
in Nacht und Wetter hinein und das lebe 
Gesicht anlachte; 40, 10, um das wusste; 41, 
25, geschoren (here = shaven); 43, 24-25, 2% 
verstopfen und herzustellen gewesen wire ; 44, 
11, das wilde griine Gewdchs, was da, etc.; 46, 
11, schneiden (scil. das Korn); ibid. 17-18, und 
wie gcht es dir auch?; 49, 3, und (scil. ich) 
werde gewiss noch erleben (constr.); ibid. 5, 
lhr zwei Spatzen; 51, 9-10, welche dem ar- 
men Sali nicht anders dinkte. The incon- 
sistency of this passage with 52, 20, beide 
diinkte (but cf. ibid. 22, es diinkte thm ein Konig- 
reich) ought to have been noted; ibid. 17, es 
war nichts Rechts dabei; ibid. 19-20, bist du 
mir auch ein bisschen recht gut? ; 53, 10-11, 
lass uns ins hohe Korn sitzen; ibid. 22, dort 
blitzt eine (Lerche); 62, 11-12, sie brachte... 
ein Becken voll warmen Kaffee zusammen ; 
63, 5, Sich (stands for both accus. and dat.); 
65, 26, in minder als zwei Stunden; 67, 18, 
das ist mir die Zett her, etc.; 68, 1-2, so hast 
du thn gehabt (vere = lost); 72, 25, Teufelshex- 
lein, was du bist; 73, 8, es wird mir ganz 
schmachtend ; 74, 8, und doch so vieler Dinge 
benitigt ist; ibid. 16, wofir uns Gott behiite ; 
75, 10, sein Plunder (acc.) und Habseliges 
gestopft; 78, 18, rechtliche (here = respect- 
able); 80, 6, Unterhaltung (here =:Unterhalt) ; 
ibid. 11, fernsichtige Hehe; 82, 13, klaren 


(Helvet. for reinen) ; 83, 18, du hissiges Ding; 
84,9, ganz kraus im Gemiit; 85, 21, Amér- 
chen ; 87, 7, note omission of indef. art. before 
andere ; 89, 6, Verfremdung ; 92, 26, Hudel- 
volkchen; 93, 9, Rebenschossen; ibid. 17, 
Handzwehle ; 97, 24, gut zum Rat bin ; ibid. 
25, Jraget niemandem was nach; 98, 5, da 
geht es auch nicht nach meinem Sinne zu; 
IOI, 22, thm (refers to Ringlein); ibid. 24-25, 
et, wie ein feiner Ring ; it ought to have been 
pointed out that 60, 14-21, are snatches from 
folksongs, and the passage ought to have been 
carefully commented upon. To say: weho= 
weh is insufficient. 

Altogether it would seem as if the vocables 
and locutions that were made the subjects of 
notes had been chosen at haphazard. And 
the commentary is also infelicitous in that it 
lacks the desirable accuracy and crispness. 
Many times the precise shade of the original 
meaning is missed from the translation or the 
synonymous phrase that is given. P. 3, n. 4, 
Jiir jeden Teil, ‘for each of the plowmen.’ 
Why not: for each party?; 5, 4, das verwil- 
derte Wesen, ‘that wild patch.’ But Wesen is 
Helvet. for Anwesen=property, and wild does 
not correspond in meaning to verwildert; 9, 
5, aller Enden does not mean ‘from every 
hole;’ 11, 1, a/s ob es reiflich nachzahite, ‘as 
if pretending to be wisely counting.’ Either: 
as if, or: pretending, certainly not both to- 
gether; 16, 1, darauf kannst du Gift nehmen. 
‘You may be sure of that’ seems rather weak 
in comparison with the German; so does ibid. 
2, Wunder was fiir Merkwiirdigkeiten=:wun- 
derbare Merkwiirdigkeiten ; 17,3, Grund und 
Boden, The word-pairs quoted as analogous 
can hardly be classed with this; 18, 2, die weg- 
zubringen sein Gegner bleiben lassen wiirde, 
‘which his enemy would not try to remove.’ 
In such a translation the sting contained in the 
remark would be lost; 22, 4, ad/es hintereinan- 
derhetzte, ‘set everything (!) in commotion.’ 
The approximate meaning is ‘set everybody 
by the ears’; 22, 7, wenn er es arg trieb, so 
machte sie es bunt, ‘whenever he behaved 
badly, she made things lively.’ The passage 
was misunderstood. lt means: if (not when- 
ever!) he was bad, she was even worse; 28, 4, 
the note on Ver/ag does not help the reader 
to find an English equivalent; 29, 1, ‘e¢was 
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absetzen=to exist in abundance’ is incorrect ; 
41, 1, verlorner Bauersmann is not a ‘forlorn’ 
farmer, but one who has ‘‘ gone to the bad ;’’ 
42, 2, is superfluous, as Korn could not stand 
for: corn, in any case; 47, 5, Kornb/ume is not 
exactly ‘bachelor’s button,’ nor is it ‘the Ger- 
man national flower;’ 49, 1, wie gut Thr ge- 
Jahren seid, ‘what fine progress you have 
made.’ Why not: ‘how well you have fared ?’; 
52, 1, Gelt, wenn ich es sagen wollte, ‘Just as 
if I would tell.’ Rather: ‘ You would like me 
to tell, wouldn't you?’; 54, 2, could have been 
rendered by a similarly jocular turn of ex- 
pression; 68, 1, das hatten wir gerade noch 
notig should have been translated ; 73, 2, mir 
bass thun, ‘do me good.’ Should not some- 
thing have been said about dass ? ; 75, 4, Aonnte 
ich nicht zweimal dran machen? ‘Couldn't I 
come twice for it?’ The slangy flavor of the 
German might have been preserved; 78, 1, 
thren Friihschoppen, ‘their early morning 
glass.’ Why ‘early’?; 78, 2, Eierkuchen is 
not exactly an ‘omelet,’ but an egg-pancake ; 
90, 1, von einem reichen Sonderling, ‘by a rich 
but (?) odd fellow.’ 

The following notes are not clear enough: 
4, 3; 6, 7; 9, 3 and 4 (which might be con- 
densed into one); 23, 4, (‘B/ut=girl!’); 24, 4, 
(Schoppen is not the same measure all over 
Germany); 27,3. Especially lacking in full- 
ness are the following: 28, 3; 37, 1; 50, 2; 75,3- 

Other passages appear to have been misun- 
derstood by the editor. At least his comment 
falls wide of the mark: p. 5, n. 7, dem Steck- 
leinspringer, ‘a proper name.’ Such is not 
the case. Steckleinspringer is a Helvetic 
term of derision for a constable or other gov- 
ernment official. In South Germany Stecken- 
reiter is sometimes used in the same way; 24) 
2, die iibie Wirtschaft does not mean ‘the 
sorry plight,’ but: ‘the mismanagement, shift- 
lessness’; 24, 3, einen grauen Narren, ‘sucha 
fool. Cf. with such phrases as ‘ein grauer 
Esel, ein blaues Wunder,’ etc. This is not to 
the point; graz, in this place, relates to the 
color of the old man’s hair. Transl: ‘ gray- 
haired fool’; 47, 3, Pflugziige threr Viter, 
‘plow-teams of their fathers.’ Pflugziige 
means, of course, the furrows cut by the 
plows; 56. 1, er wird doch nicht gleich tot sein 
miissen ? ‘It cannot be that he is already dead, 


can it?’ This is not the burden of the Ger-. 
man question, which holds out a cheering 
hope: ‘Why suppose the worst, right away? 
He need not be dead, at all’; 71, 1, Waisen- 
vogt is not the ‘superintendent of the orphan 
asylum’; 88, 3, wo die wohl hinaus wollen ? 
‘I wonder where they are going.’ The mean- 
ing is : ‘I wonder what they mean by it ?’; 95, 1, 
ich wiisste nicht. This is not the ‘subjunctive 
of modest assertion,’ but a conditional sub- 
junctive in the apodosis, with the protasis im- 
plied. It means: ‘I should not know,’ and not 
‘I hardly know.’ 

Minor shortcomings of the commentary are 
the repetition of the same note (on Rei/,) pp. 
118 and 111, and the commenting upon a diffi- 
culty in the second or third occurrence, instead 
of in the first, as 23, 1. 

The literary allusions to Wilhelm Tell are 
not always germane to the text. The source 
of Was er webt, das weiss kein Weber, p. 12, |. 
14, should have been cited. 

The proof has been well read, on the whole. 
We note, however, p. 10,1. 4, der Toénende 
instead of der tonende, Du instead of du every- 
where on p. 35, and in other places ; 33, 2, after 
Frack insert comma; 56, 15, after sinken put 
full stop instead of exclamation-point; 67, 27, 
and 75, 13, for d’ran read dran; 86, 20, for 
Lieb read Lied’; 113, note on 41, 1, verlorner, 
spell as in the text; item, 118, note on g1, 2, 
Liebehaus. 

This is a long Sindenregister when it is re- 
membered that Dr. Adams’s notes cover less 
than fourteen loosely printed pages; and one 
might question the necessity of marshalling 
seriatim the faults of sosmall a book. But 
Keller is a writer of such eminence as to have 
a claim to far better treatment than has been 
accorded his Romeo und Julia in Heath's 
Modern Language Series. Then, too, the 
matter is of a certain professional concern. 
Somehow it seems as though too many of our 
text-books failed to reflect that ripe scholar- 
ship which characterizes American college- 
teachers of German asa body. The publishers 
are rather too enterprising, it may be. Cer- 
tain it is, that too many of the texts contained 
in the various language-series betray hurried 
work: the able editors were saving their de- 
liberate scientific efforts for majora opera. 
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And the spirit of brotherly love that animates 
us all, has been keeping us silent. But I some- 
times feel that if the critics would only do 
their worst, the editors might do their best. 

Otto HELLER. 
Washington University. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


Lo esencial del lenguaje castellano. Obra 
basada en el nuevo método para el inglés de 
Albert Le Roy Bartlett. Por M. MONTROSE 
Ramsey. New York, 1901: Silver, Burdett 
y Compafifa. 8vo, 404 pp. 


PROFESSOR RAMSEY’s book preserves the high 
merits and excellent features of Bartlett’s 
Essentials of Language and Grammar. The 
object aimed at throughout is to induce the 
Spanish-speaking pupil to work his own way 
through the subject in a natural manner. The 
pupil is not dismayed with apparatus made up 
of brackets, braces, and diagrams. The book 
is meant to be interesting and thus easy. The 
contention of some of the child-psychologists 
that a child’s whole course of study should be 
interesting first of all, embodies an important 
principle. As a model, the lesson on the 
origin of proper names (p. 51) seems peda- 
gogically perfect in this respect, after Un di- 
gero estudio de las palabras (p. 36). The illus- 
trative material of the book is interesting as 
well as valuable, in contrast to the many 
grammars which contain a host of poor illus- 
trations or a paucity of good ones. 

The verb receives very full treatment which 
might, however, be shortened to advantage ; 
the text should show the relative numerical 
importance of the conjugations and should 
state that ‘accent’ is the great factor. Whether 
the termination begins with a fuerte or suave- 
vowel isa poor guide and untenable, making 
a simple thing complex for a pupil still in the 
grades. Furthermore, /verte, on p. 14, refers 
to a, e, or o, but on p. 382, fuerte does not ap- 
ply to e, and so is confusing. The pupil has a 
plain pattern to fill in if he begins by learning 
that under accent e changes to ze, and 0 to ue 
in each conjugation, but that the third conju- 
gation, if irregular at all, is irregular, almost 
without exceptions, also in the gerund and 


third persons preterit. P. 332, 1.9, bot., siempre 
makes the statement faulty; p. 338, adguirir 
and inguirir follow in the present-stem the 
commoner verb guerer under accent; p. 355, 
the statement in regard to acer is superfluous, 
and for the meaning ‘sprout, grow,’ inexact; 
p. 356, the statement in regard to yacer is not 
clear, for it seems to imply that yacer is used 
only in the present tense, since the root does 
not change at all in other tenses ; p. 357, Freir: 
me tienen frito occurs in Alvareda, 67, 4, 
(Holt ed.) In the verb tables, as elsewhere, 
the printer has served the author well, appeal- 
ing to the eye to help the memory. 

Professor Ramsey has quoted with great 
care and independence about fifty Cis-Atlantic 
Spanish authors and a third as many from 
Spain, all choice. The passages cited are well 
adapted for illustrative material ; for instance, 
on page 240 there are nineteen illustrations of 
the adverb; on page 295 f. twenty-seven illus- 
trations of the participle; on page 301, in 
thirty-eight lines, thirty-eight instances of in- 
transitive verbs ; on page 308 f., in twenty-three 
lines, twenty-one reflexives equal to passives. 
The letter from Venice by Phillips Brooks to 
his niece (Bartlett, p. 52) is appropriately par- 
alleled by the Spanish one from Venice by 
Acosta to his niece, p. 72. Professor Ramsey 
gives the names of the authors oftener than 
Bartlett does. This is an advantage, for the 
pupil with no interest in names (often indeed 
unaware who the author of his text book is) 
will unconsciously or subconsciously absorb 
some of these names. As a work for the 
grammar grades of Spanish schools Zo es- 
sencial del lenguaje castellano seems to be 
admirable. 

The following errata have been noted: The 
names Julia and Luisa Pérez de Montes de 
Oca, which refer to one and the same person, 
suffer confusion in the index, and the reference 
to page 230 is omitted; p. 13, 1. 3, bot., ayun- 
déndolas for ayudéndolas; p. 16, 1. 3, bot., 
oracion for oracién ; p. 27, 1. 8, bot., zum-ztin 
too rare a word to use; p. 33, nothing is said 
of the accent mark in the case of ¢ and infini- 
tives oir, freir, etc., 4 occurs passim, four 
times on p. 270; p. 63, 1. 7, minuscula for 
miniscula; p. 71,1. 2. and 7, the Latin should 
be in italics; p. 74, 1. 10, dara for para ; p. 78, 
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1. 6, dirize for dirige; p. 86, 1. 6, segun for 
segtn ; p.93, the parenthesis should be italics; 
p. 105, 1. 13, regressar for regresar; p. 164, 1. 
12 bot., estos for éstos ; p. 172, 1. 15, /as ricos 
for los ricos; p. 202, 1. 11, Este for Fste; p. 
224, 1. 3, Julia same as p. 229 et passim Luisa; 
p. 267, 371, Ferndn Caballero should not be 
given by maiden name BéA/ von Faber, but 
by Arrén de Ayala; p. 271, 1. 15, piés for 
pies; p. 331, 1. 7 bot., d veces for de verbos i- 
rregulares de latercera conjugacién (con pocas 
excepciones); p. 331, 1. 5, bot., wsua/mente for 
en verbos regulares; p. 331, 1. 2, bot., Raiz 
for Raiz; p. 332, 1. 9, bot., after es insert casi; 
p. 332, 1. 4, ¢/eva for irregularidad queda, p. 
342, 1. 9, anddbais for andabais,; p. 348, 1. 10, 
after venir supply viniendo. 


Percy B. BuRNET. 
Butler College. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Introduction to the Study of English Litera- 
ture. By D. Scupper, A.M. Globe 
School Book Company, New York and 
Chicago. 

PERHAPS a book of this class ought not to be 

taken too seriously. If, asin the present case, 

it is a light and fairly readable presentation of 
the subject, that is enough. One ought not to 
complain if, for example, the writer’s final 
authority on the history of the English lan- 
guage is as far from canonical as M. Jusserand; 
or if the works of Brooke, Gosse, and Saints- 
bury, with their numerous inaccuracies, are 

‘among the books frequently used’ in compi- 

lation; or even if bits of exaggeration creep 

in at times, such as the statement that in Eliza- 
beth’s reign ‘the language of Chaucer was as 
different from ordinary speech as it is today.’ 

Unfortunately a few traditional errors touch 
the book with staleness. Thus Chaucer is ama- 
teurishly called, in one instance, ‘an earnest 
child,’ and again he is said to possess ‘a heart 
as fresh as a child.’ This is hardly the Chau- 
cer of The Wife of Bath, The Merchant's 

Tale, or Trotlus and Criseyde. ‘The Latin of 

the Church,’ we are told, ‘was a decadent 

tongue, in which little that was vital was pro- 
duced.’ So we are well rid of such rubbish as 
the Latin Hymns, the Missal, the Breviary, 


the accumulation of poetic material in the 
patristic commentaries; and the literary pre- 
tensions of Bede, of Gregory, of Dante’s mas- 
ter, Aquinas, are suppressed for ever. Cen- 
turies are easily cleared away by the statement 
that prior to the eleventh century ‘ conditions 
had long been stationary in Europe.’ 

The book is broken intoa great number of 
short chapters, so that the reader, while thus 
secured from the weariness of sustained effort, 
is also safe from a sense of the nature and 
vitality of great cultural movements in Eng- 
lish history. A brief excerpt from the table of 
contents will illustrate: The Medizval Drama, 
The Fifteenth Century, The Rebirth, Learning 
and Poetry under Henry VIII., Outlines of 
Elizabethan Literature, Sir Philip Sidney, Gen- 
eral Literature, Edmund Spenser, The Early 
Drama, William Shakespeare, etc. 

It isa curious rule of proportion by which 
three pages are devoted to the Song of Roland, 
and six tothe Canterbury Tales, but only seven- 
teen lines to Samson Agonistes. And may 
one not question the wisdom which, in a book 
for high schools, gives fourteen lines to Venus 
and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece, ten 
to The Wife of Bath, ut only four to Burke 
and three to Paradise Regained? Twelve 
pages are occupied by Old English poetry, and 
one by Old English prose, the latter beginning, 
‘This prose. . . calls for brief comment only 
.... It lacks the sense of art, and is very dry 
and dull.’ /Elfric is not even mentioned. A 
work so significant as King Alfred’s Bede is 
ignored; the author finds no literary value 
worth mentioning in the preface or the con- 
cluding prayer of Boethius ; in fact the great 
king is dismissed with a mere allusion. All 
this in a book confessing its desire to be ‘in 
accord with the modern tendency which is 
bringing into clearer light the significance of 
our origins.’ 

The lists of reference-books are long, but not 
critical. They omit works as obvious as 
Minto’s Manual of English Prose Literature, 
Morton Luce’s Handbook to Tennyson's Works, 
Dixon’s Tennyson's Primer, and Hudson's 
Shakespeare; the dreary Rolfe and Claren- 
don Press editions of single plays are recom- 
mended, but nothing is said of the more useful 
and judicious Arden and Pitt Press editions. 
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In point of style most teachers will agree 
that an abundance of fine writing is not a 
trustworthy means of imbuing young people 
with genuine enthusiasm for good literature. 
A student will not love Milton the more for 
hearing that ‘his youthful feet, like those of 
his compeers, strayed in fields full of blossoms; 
but theirs were the lush meadows of the low- 
lands, his the high pastures close beneath the 
everlasting snows. The light of the upper air 
is in the cool brilliance of the flowers he ten- 
ders us.’ The Freshman’s style does not im- 
prove under the influence of such English as: 
‘He was not a country boy, steeped in the pro- 
found love of Nature, as Wordsworth was, he 
was city-bred;’ or, ‘Close consecutive dis- 
cussion of the text is the best method to draw 
near to a great author;’ or, ‘The plays of 
Dekker are alit with pure poetry.’ 

After all, the book seems to deserve some 
attention, at least from the reviewer. The 
reasons are two in number. First, better books 
for the purpose than this are already available, 
whose right and lawful place is menaced by the 
advent of an inferior one. Secondly, this book 
is not unique, but typical, and any encourage- 
ment carelessly bestowed upon it only tends 
to make the species a prolific one, especially 
in the field of English. 

CHARLES GROSVENOR OsGOoD. 
Yale University. 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Tavole schematiche della Divina Commedia 
di Leute Alighieri compilate dal Prof. Dr. 
PoLacco, seguite da 6 Zavole topo- 
grafiche in cromolitografia disegnate dal 
Mo. GIOVANNI AGNELLI. Milano: Ulrico 
Hoepli, rg01.  12mo, pp. x, 167. 

THERE are many aids to the study of the Di- 
vina Commedia in the way of commentaries, 
essays, indexes, etc., but Dr. Polacco is the 
first to offer us a Baedeker for the mystical 
journey. With this manual in his hand the 
pilgrim who would follow 


Dietro alle poste delle care piante 
need never lament that 
la diritta via era smarrita, 
for the whole itinerary is marked out, and 


every person and object of interest is indicated 
in the proper place, so that, notwithstanding 
the extent and complexity of the journey, it 
is always easy for the traveler to take his 
bearings. 

Dr. Polacco gives eighteen Zavole schema- 
tiche for each cantica of the Divina Com- 
media, all arranged on the same plan. In the 
first table of the /nferno, for instance, he 
designates the sins of the several circles, 
citing one or two descriptive verses of the 
poem for each sin; in another table, with 
similar citations, the guardians and ministers 
of punitive justice; in another, the individual 
sinners ; in another, the punishments and their 
reasons; in another, the utterances, blas- 
phemies, and vulgarities of the damned; in 
another, their threats and insults; in another, 
the similes; in another, familiar quotations. 
The student who will take the trouble to copy 
a few of these tables will not only have the 
order of the poem fixed indelibly in his mem- 
ory, together with the contents of each table 
as given by the compiler, but he will also have 
provided himself with a cabinet of mental 
pigeonholes in which all his further acqui- 
sitions of Dante lore may be conveniently 
stored. 

A guide for the tourist and a method for the 
student are what the Zavole schematiche offer, 
and they are well adapted for their purposes. 

Mr. Agnelli is favorably known to Dante 
scholars by his Zopocronografia del viaggio 
dantesco.t In his six Tavole topografiche 
accompanying the present manual he pays less 
regard than in the former publication to the 
opinions and maps of other commentators and 
illustrators, working out the topography from 
his own careful studies of the poem. He gives 
us accordingly an Jnferno whose descent, 
unlike that of most of those imagined by his 
predecessors, would not have been impracti- 
cable for the traveler of whom Virgil said, 


.+.+.noné spirto che per I’ aer vada, 
and who said of himself, 
+++. i0, che meco avea di quel d’Adamo, 
His Purgatorio is not the huge tower or smoke- 


stack figured by Russo and Solerti, but it is a 
real mountain, as Dante repeatedly calls it, 


1 Milano, Hoepli, 1891. 
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and as Ulysses says it appeared to him: 


.... N’apparve una montagna bruna 
Per la distanza, e parvemi alta tante 
Quanto veduta non avea alcuna. 

The Tavole topografiche are as simple as 
the complexity of the subject allows and they 
afford a real help to the comprehension of the 
poem. The J/nferno, Purgatorio, and Para- 
diso are mapped out with the geometrical ac- 
curacy that the marvelous precision of Dante’s 
description permits, details are fully indicated, 
and the course of the poet’s journey is clearly 
marked. It is only in the descent from the 
Eighth Circle to the Ninth that the topographer 
finds an insuperable difficulty in attempting to 
reduce the particulars of the narrative to a 
graphic representation. 

Epwarp ALLEN Fay. 
Gallaudet College. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


An Elementary French Reader, by GASTON 
Dovay. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Company, 1go1. Pp. 297. 


Tuis new candidate for public favor commends 
itself at first sight because the book is attrac- 
tively printed and the page has a pleasing ap- 
pearance. A closer inspection, however, shows 
that the book is not well adapted to the use of 
elementary classes, and it is only for such that 
a ‘**Reader’’ has a ratson d’étre. In fact, 
easy and interesting texts are now furnished 
in so great a variety that the ‘‘Reader”’ is 
likely to diminish in popularity. Then, too, 
this is largely a book of extracts, in spite of 
the fact that the editur in his preface speaks 
disparagingly of books so made up. 

Considered as an elementary reader, almost 
all the selections in the book are too difficult. 
Before the pupil has read a hundred pages, he 
will have encountered selections from Moliére’s 
Avare, la Bruyére’s Caractdres, Pascal's 
Pensées, Bossuet’s Oraisons Fun2bres, and 
others of almost equal difficulty and abstruse- 
ness. 

Another defect in the book is that the notes 
are excessively numerous. Where there isa 
vocabulary, there is no need of definitions in 
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the notes, the proper object of these being to 
explain matters that can not be properly ex- 
plained in the vocabulary. Referring, for ex- 
ample, to page 216, it may be said that notes 
7, 14, 15, 19, 20, 24, 31, 34, and 36 would better 
have been omitted and the appropriate defini- 
tions given in the vocabulary. Besides, when 
notes have as many as three figures to dis- 
tinguish them, they become disagreeably prom- 
inent and disfigure the page. A reference to 
page 53 will show this. On the other hand, 
such expressions as ‘‘états généraux’’ (p. 9), 
‘“‘corvée’’ (p. 17), ‘‘jeu de paume”’ (p. 19), 
Terreur”’ (p. 22), are not explained either in 
the notes or the vocabulary. True, the text 
does give a hint of what these words mean, 
but that is no sufficient reason for not explain- 
ing them fully. 

Again, some of the notes are too brief to be 
helpful. To mention only a few instances: p. 
17, note 51; p. 21, note 63; p. 22, note 69; p. 
25, note 76; p. 28, notes 83 and 85, which should 
have given a literal translation of the passage 
in question as well as an explanation. Ifa 
pupil gets the literal meaning of each word, 
he can usually see the meaning of the figura- 
tive expression; whereas, if the meaning is 
merely glossed over for him, he will certainly 
not recognize it when he meets it in another 
connection. Thus, if a pupil knew the mean- 
ing of each word in the sentence ‘il met sur 
pied une armée,”’ he would be very likely to 
hit on the proper expression in English with- 
out any assistance. 

Some notes, likewise, have been observed 
that are either misleading or absolutely incor- 
rect. Thus p. 24, note 74, creates the impres- 
sion that ‘‘un coup d’état’’ is an act of the 
government—which is, of course, not correct. 
P. 35, note 4 would better read “friction 
matches,"’ since phosphorus is not necessarily 
present in the ‘allumette chimique.’’ Con- 
cerning p. 58, note 9, it may be said that to 
translate ‘‘épée de chevet’’ by “‘vade mecum” 
would probably not help the student much. 
This is a case where it would be necessary to 
define the definition, which ought never to be 
expected. P. 61, note 26 is not clear and ‘ac- 
commoder de toutes piéces’’ p. 63, note 53, 
should not be translated ‘‘tear in pieces” 
because the pupil might take the words liter- 
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ally: ‘‘ciron’’ p. 84, note 5, should have been 
given in the vocabulary as ‘‘mite”’ and the 
note omitted. It may also be said, referring 
to this note, that the fact that Pascal was so 
‘unscientific’? would have been a good reason 
for omitting this selection. ‘‘Combat singu- 
lier’’ p. 108, n. 15, means ‘‘ duel.”” A “single 
fight’? means either ‘‘ one fight’”’ or a fight in 
which only one person takes a part, which is 
nonsense. In p. 115, note 13, it would have 
been more useful to tell us the va/ue of the coin 
than to tell us its size. P. 128, note 9 dues 
not mean ‘could not answer,’’ but ‘took 
care not to answer.’’ P. 130, note 32 gives us 
a curious translation, and one which, more- 
over, is not correct. The meaning is ‘‘don’t 
meddle with things that don’t concern you,” 
but here, too, a literal translation would have 
been useful. ‘‘ Porte batarde,”’ p. 139, note 47, 
can not possibly mean ‘‘house door,’’ since 
we are told just below that on passing this 
‘*porte’’ one found oneself in ‘‘un vaste jar- 
din.’”’ The particular “ porte’’ in question 
was evidently neither an ordinary small gate, 
nor a carriage gate, as might have been ex- 
pected in a wall of this kind. P. 169, note 64 
might have been more literally translated and 
then, too, spurs do not usually have ‘‘hilts.’’ 
‘“‘Pécher en eau trouble’ p. 170, note 81, 
means according to Littré ‘faire des affaires 
peu honorables.’”’ ‘ Brigadiers’’ p. 178, note 
136, does not mean ‘‘corporals of cavalry,” 
but ‘commanders of squads of gendarmes.”’ 
‘*Correspondant’’ p. 180, note 154, is also in- 
correct, as the context will show. It might be 
translated ‘‘substitute.’’ What the father evi- 
dently wanted was that Christodule should 
act in loco parentis, and look after the in- 
terests of his daughter. 

The reason for dividing the book into four 
parts is not apparent, since there is no differ- 
ence between parts ii and iii, either in the 
character, or the difficulty of the selections. 
Indeed, numbers iv and ix of part 1i are, per- 
haps, the most difficult in the book. 

Since the editor has given us one hundred 
and eighty-three pages of prose, and only five 
short poems, the inference is that he regards 
French poetry as of little consequence in 
elementary instruction, which many teachers 
would not admit. 


Misprints are few, only the following having 
been noticed: p. 17, 1. 18, for épogue read 
époque ; p. 21, 1. 2, for résérvés read réservés ; 
p. 96, 1. 24, for e des read elles; p. 141, 1. 17, 
note 1 should be 61; p. 148, 1. 5, there should 
be no period after ‘‘Mme.”’ 

O. B. 
Dickinson College. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


A French Grammar for Schools and Colleges, 
together witha Brief Reader and English 
Exercises, by H.W. FRASER and J. SQuatr. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1901. 12mo, 


iv-+ 551 pp. 


THE authors of this grammar have brought to 
their work the critical judgment that comes 
from experience in the class-room, to which is 
added accurate observation of the needs of 
the student, and the conception of a correct 
and economical employment of time and effort 
on the part of both teacher and student. The 
list of French grammars is already long, and 
many of them are excellent, but the grammar 
under consideration contains many points of 
superiority which should recommend it to 
teachers of French in colleges and high schools. 


The arrangement is as follows: Pp. 1-12 
contain a treatment of French sounds. A 
feature which is welcome is the use of phonetic 
characters. The authors have wisely adopted 
an easy system of symbols already largely 
used, that of the ‘‘Association Phonétique In- 
ternationale,’’ instead of giving us another 
independent system to add to the large stock 
already on hand. The use of the phonetic 
symbols is extended to the vocabularies which 
illustrate the lessons, and to the general vo- 
cabulary at the end of the volume. This will 
make the student more confident in his oral 
recitation, and will materially aid the work of 
the teacher, besides saving time eventually. 
The student is cautioned against the miscon- 
ception that French and English sounds of 
similar nature are identical. ‘ This is only a 
hint, of course, but a necessary one too often 
omitted. 


Part i, pp. 13-128, contains the essentials of 
French grammar presented in progressive and 
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logical order, including the most necessary 
simpler rules of syntax. A sensible feature is 
the presentation of the verbs of the regular 
conjugations by tenses, a clear and economical 
procedure. The regular verbs are taken up 
early and developed gradually in connection 
with the other parts of speech. Careful dis- 
tinction is made between the use of the imper- 
fect, the past definite, and the past indefinite ; 
the last tense is used exclusively up to p. 106 
to express past time, at which point it should 
become well established in the student’s mind, 
and a confusion of this tense with others 
should be avoided. 

Part iiis, as stated in the Preface, ‘‘asystem- 
atic grammar of modern French for later study 
and general reference,”’ in which the arrange- 
ment is conventional, except that the verb is 
treated first. Here the verbal forms which 
have been scattered through Part i, are col- 
lected into a table of the three conjugations 
followed by the irregular verbs. Each irregu- 
lar verb is followed by a list of verbs similarly 
conjugated. There is an alphabetical list of 
all irregular verbs. 

The treatment given to prepositions is es- 
pecially full, and will be found helpful to the 
student. The lists of prepositions used be- 
tween verb and infinitive (pp. 199-209), between 
verb and object (pp. 217-219), and between ad- 
jective and object (pp. 260-262) are particularly 
valuable, and are more complete than in 
any French grammar heretofore published in 
English. 

Of the five hundred and fifty-one pages,about 
one hundred and forty-five are given to ex- 
ercises, ninety-one to a vocabulary and a word 
and subject index, and the rest to grammatical 
matter and a reader. 


The exercises deserve especial commenda- 
tion. The plan in Part i is to furnish abundant 
material for written and oral practice. The 
sentences are perfectly sensible, and illustrate 
the grammatical principles without sacrificing 
naturalness. In addition to the French models 
and the English sentences, a certain portion of 
each exercise is designed for oral practice. In 
this the question form is used. From exercise 
thirty onward, the narrative style is introduced, 
and a portion of the English sentences are built 
upon the narrative. Illustrative sentences (pp. 


337-382) are also provided for Part ii. Com- 
position exercises based upon the French 
Reader occupy pages 439-460. Proper atten- 
tion is given to connected sentences at an 
early period, thus affording more naturalness 
and flexibility than would otherwise be the 
case. The exercises are so full and varied that 
this part of the work can be easily restricted 
or extended at all stages to suit the particular 
requirements of the course or the class. 

The Reader contains easy selections from 
well-known authors of the last three centuries. 

Economy is a feature of the work. In Part 
i the possessive adjectives and articles are 
treated together, the plural formation of nouns, 
adjectives, and possessive adjectives are con- 
sidered simultaneously, and the verbs are pre- 
sented by tenses. 

The tenses that offer no difficulty are treated 
briefly, while those that are not so easily 
handled are given more extended considera- 
tion, and are not hurried. 

This work is based on sound pedagogical 
principles, is complete and well arranged, is 
well adapted for use in a short or extended 
course in secondary school or college; it amply 
provides for the needs of the class-room and 
for private reference, gives in Part i only what 
is necessary to start the beginner safely, and 
in Part ii presents a full and satisfactory refer- 
ence grammar. It is clear, progressive, con- 
cise, and interesting throughout; it is planned 
with experience behind it, and with the pros- 
pect of good results before it. 


A. E. Curpy. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Crénica Troyana, cédice gallego del Siglo xiv 
de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, con 
apuntes gramaticales y vocabulario por 
D. MANUEL R. RopRIGUEZ. Publicalo AN- 
DREZ MARTiNEZ SALAZAR. La Coruiia, 1goo. 
2 vols. fol. with facsimile. 

Estoria Troyda acabada era de mill et qua- 
trogentos et onze annos (1373). Extraits du 
MS. de la Bibliothéque de Madrid 1-i-67. 
Publiés par J. Cornu, Professeur de phil- 
ologie romane 4 1’Université allemande de 
Prague. 8vo, pp. 34 (Extr. Misce/lanea As- 
coli, 1901). 

It is certainly not a little strange that, after 
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being hidden away in some dusty corner of the 
library of the famous Marquis of Santillana, 
‘and afterwards in that of the Dukes of Infan- 
tado and Osuna, for over five hundred years, 
two scholars should, simultaneously, have de- 
termined to make this precious manuscript 
known to the world. 


In my edition of AZacias, O Namorado,: 1 
had observed that Amador de los Rios, Obras 
del Marqués de Santillana, p. 608, mentions 
the existence of a Galician translation, of the 
fourteenth century, of the Chronica Troyana 
as existing in the library of the Marquis.2 
My final remark that I did not know whether 
this MS. had passed to the Biblioteca Nacional, 
with the rest of the Osuna collection in 1886, 
induced Professor Teza, of Pavia, well known 
for his important contributions to the history 
of Spanish literature, to write to Sr. Menéndez 
Pidal as to the whereabouts of this MS. His 
answer is as follows: 


‘La Troyana gallega est4 en la Biblioteca 
Nacional-MSS. Creo que la castellana 
del Escorial, a hecho tambien en la 
Corte de Alfonso XI y Pedro I, se hizo sobre 
la gallega, contra lo que afirme Amador de 
los Rios. Lo digo por algun galleguismo que 
descubri en la del Escorial.” 
This is quite the opposite of what Sr. Mar- 
tinez Salazar says: ‘‘ No podra dudarse de que 
este cédice [gallego] es traduccién casi literal 
del castellano escurialense, 6 de otro anélogo,”’ 
(p. xiii), and Professor Cornu is also of this 
opinion, as we shall see. 


Of the codex here published, which consists 
of one hundred and eighty-five leaves of 
parchment, folios 1-100 and 119-128 were 
written by Fernan Martfis, the chaplain of 
Fernan Pérez de Andrade, a celebrated Gali- 
cian knight, who had the manuscript made- 
This information is given on fol. g2r., which 
had been carefully erased, but which the use 
of reagents again made legible. It is as 
follows: 


‘*Sabbean quautos este liuro viré que eu ferna 
mrs [Martfis] clerigo, et capelan de ferna perez 
dandrade escriuj este liuro, des onde sse 
comega esta estoria ata aqui. et escriuj aynda 


1 Philadelphia, 1900, p. 33, note. 
2 Cf, also the same author's Historia Critica dela Litera- 
tura Espanola, vol. iv, p. 244, et seq. 
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mays outro quaderno en que ha dez follas que 
uay aco adeate. et scriujo per madado do dito 
ferna perez. Et sabede que este ferna perez 
foy fillo de Roy freyre p seat ney et por mi 
creede de certo que a este tépo que este liuro 
foy escripto que este ferna perez era omellor 
homen que auia entdce en Galiza dos céde ou 
rrico homen afora. Et sabede que el aeste 
tépo era homen de duzentos homens de cavalo 
armados a todo punto. Et era sefior da vila 
da Crufia et da uila de Betacos et da Ponte de 
Ume. Et Ferrol eta Ponte de Ume derailas 
elrrey por sua herdade. Et outrossy taben era 
sefior de Neda et de Cedeira et de Santa Marta 
et de Outeyro et de Vilalua et de todos seus 
terminos de todas estas uilas et lugares et 
taben das terras chaas en todas estas comar- 
quas en gisa que quantos homens morava en 
todas las. ditas uilas b6os et ligeyros et arredor 
énas.... 


And on fol. 92 vo. we read: 


‘*Este liuro foy acabado viinte dias andados 
do mes de Janeyro. Era de mill et quatro cétos 
et onze annos. Et eu o dito Frna ms [=Mar- 
tfis] clerigo. Rogo et peco por lo amor de 
deus et por salvamento de suas almas et en 
penitencgia de seus pecados aquantos este liuro 
viré et oyré. que digan por la mia alma hi 
pater noster. et hia Avemaria. aa onrra de 
deus padre et de deus fillo e de deus spiritu 
santo. que me queyra pordoar. et da Virgen 
Maria sua madre quelle Roge por mi et por 
vos. queo queyra assy cOprir et outorgar.”’ 


At the end of the MS. in the hand of Fernan 
Martiis, we read: 


‘Este liuro mandou fazer o muyto alto et muy 
noble et muy eixelente Rey don Alfonso fillo 
do muy noble Rey don Fernado. et da Reyna 
donna Costangia. Et fui dado descriuir et 
destoriar €no tépo que o muy noble Rey dom 
Pedro rreynou. Ao qual matena deus éno seu 
servigo por muytos tépos et boos. Et os so- 
breditos onde el vé seia herdeiros €no rreyno 
de deus amen. feito oliuro e acabado o postre- 
meiro dia de dezenbro era de mill et cccl xxx viii 
annos Nicolao Gz [Gonzales] scrivan dos seus 
liuros scriveu per seu mandado.”’ 


With the exception of scriveu, the third per- 
son instead of the first, these lines are the 
literal translation of the last lines of the Zs- 
toria Troyana in Castilian, finished at the end 
of December, 1350. In the opinion of Prof. 
Cornu this dispels every doubt as to the true 
relation between the Galician and Castilian 
texts. 

Both editors have endeavored to reproduce 
the orthography of the MS. as nearly as may 
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be; both have kept the ancient punctuation 
‘‘parce qu’elle repose sur de meilleurs prin- 
cipes que celle en usage aujourd’hui;”’ as 
Prof. Cornu says. The latter scholar has also 
distinguished between w and vz, and used capi- 
tal letters with proper names; this Sr. Mar- 
tinez Salazar has not done, as it is not done in 
the manuscript. A comparison of the two 
texts shows very slight differences, and is a 
proof of the minute and painstaking care of 
Sr. Salazar and M. Cornu. 

In the following notes, I give the text of 
Salazar first. Always aujan, C. aviian and 
avian ; vijnan: viind ; vijr: vtir; desparesca 
(308): desperesca ; duron (308) misprint, C. has 
durou,; da sua parte: de. Salazar always 
uses the Spanish form for, while Cornu nearly 
always has per, porla: pela; ¢gerca (309) typ. 
error, C. has gerta; srecebedes (309) correct, 
C. has rreceberdes ; guerra (309) should be 
gueyra, the subjunctive, as in C.; home: ho- 
men always. The final e of adverbs is always 
omitted in S. apostament, adeant, etc. Cornu 
nearly always represents the final » by a ¢i/de. 
retraudo et posfacado (312): rretrauda et pos- 
Sacada, as it should be; it is Bregayda who is 
speaking. eemjgos: éemigos; ajudadesilos 
para seer: ajudade/os, the former is correct ; 
avedes: aviedes (10) is a misprint; homes: ho- 
mens always; escarnido: escarnudo, the for- 
mer a misprint. deteemento, deteer, teemos: 
dettemento, detéer, teemos ; amjude: amtude; 
meregesse (321): mergesse (14); perssidos: 
Perssaos; mill: mille; dulgas: Dulgos; poru: 
peru. On p. 321, 1. 25, we have the spelling 
elmos de panja, where the variant given is 
panjo—and in the vocabulary the correction is 
indicated: error for pauja: Cornu has e/mos 
de Pavia; cf. the name of the trobador /o- 
ham Soares de Pauha, Payva, Pavia. 

Both of these publications are the work of 
scholars from whom we may expect the greatest 
accuracy, and both are most welcome—the 
briefer excerpts from the MS. especially tothose 
to whom the larger publication is inaccessible. 
Prof. Cornu gives only the text, with some im- 
portant remarks at the end, concerning his 
system of transcription. 

The work of Srs. Rodriguez and Martinez 
Salazar is truly monumental: it is magnifi- 
cently printed in two large folio volumes. The 


whole is preceded by an excellent grammar of 
the old Galician dialect, over eighty-five pages 
folio, from the pen of the well known scholar, 
D. Manuel R. Rodriguez, whose blindness has 
in nowise impaired the extreme care and ac- 
curacy with which he has preformed his task. 
The vocabulary, prepared ty the same gram- 
marian, is also singularly complete and ad- 
mirably done. We have already spoken of 
the great accuracy and trustworthiness of the 
text presented to us by the learned editor, 
Don Andrés Martinez Salazar. It is what we 
should expect from a scholar of such high 
reputation as a paleographer. But Sr. Salazar 
has not only given us the whole of the Galician 
text as represented by the Madrid manuscript; 
this, as is well known, is incomplete at the 
beginning. Of these opening chapters that 
are missing—thirty-four in number—he sup- 
plies the Spanish text from the MS. in the 
Escurial, as an Appendix to his work, and in 
another appendix gives such chapters as are 
contained in the bilingual MS.—Galician and 
Castilian, belonging to Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
and which are not found in the Madrid text. 
The introduction contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the manuscripts, and a very interesting 
account of his treatment of the various abbre- 
viations and diacritical marks of the codex. 
Taking it all in all, the Cronica Troyana does 
great honor to Spanish scholarship and also 
to the Deputation of the Province of Corufia, 
through whose munificence this—one of the 
most important monuments of the old Galician 
dialect, has been made accessible. 


HuGo ALBERT RENNERT. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


LITERATURE IN THE SOUTH. 


Selections from the Southern Poets, selected 
and edited by WiLLIAM LANDER WEBER, 
Emory College,Ga. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. igor. 16mo., pp. 14221, 25 cents. 


book,” says Dr. Weber, ‘tis intended 
primarily to meet the recommendation of the 
Georgia Teachers’ Association that applicants 
for admission into the Freshman Class of 
Georgia colleges be examined on selections 
from Southern poets. Yet the anthology is 
not compiled in a sectional spirit; for limited 
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as was the literary expression of the old South, 
it has not, asa rule, had adequate attention ; 
and it is believed that there will be a demand 
for such a book wherever there is desire to 
study American literature.” 


That there will be a wide demand for this 
attractive little book hardly admits of a doubt. 
Hitherto the writings of Southern poets have 
not been accessible to students and general 
readers except in Clarke’s Songs of the South 
(1896), an admirable book but a trifle too costly 
to be used widely in secondary schools. Miss 
Clarke’s anthology, moreover, though it con- 
tains a biographical appendix, has no notes, 
the latter being a commendable feature of Dr. 
Weber’s edition. 


Twenty-five poets are represented and, while 
it would be easy to name not a few genuine 
poenis (not poets) that the editor has omitted, 
it is doubtful whether his one hundred and 
ninety pages of text could have been better 
filled. His notes and biographical sketches 
are accurate, he makes no unwarranted claims 
for his authors, he never sacrifices literary 
judgment to sectional patriotism, and, so far 
as I have observed, there are but three typo- 
graphical errors: ‘‘songs”’ for ‘‘song’”’ (p. 65, 
1. 10), the omission of ‘‘forty’’ before ‘‘nights”’ 
(p. 75, 1. 4), and ‘craftmanship ”’ for ‘‘crafts- 
manship’”’ (p. 196, 1.7). There is, however, here 
and there an infelicity of diction that could 
easily be removed in a second edition. Thus, 
for example, in the Preface (p. xiii): 


“In the midst of this happiness his habits of 
using excitants returned, and the position on 
the Afessenger was soon lost. The foregoing 
sentence has told in short the sad story of the 
remaining thirteen years of Poe’s life.” 


The following note (p. 191) was read many 
times before the meaning dawned: 


‘*Homer impresses us with the beauty of 
Helen of Troy by reporting as warriors men 
too old for battle saying: ‘Small blame is it 
Trojans and well-greaved Achaians should for 
such a woman long time suffer hardships.’ ”’ 


There are, it seems to me, two defects in | 


Dr. Weber’s book, though I have already 
shown my appreciation of its value by ordering 
more than one hundred copies for supple- 
mentary reading in my Freshman study of 
American literature: 1. It should be prefaced 


by an introductory review of literary condi- 
tions in the South before and after 1870. The 
anthology needs such a setting in order to ex- 
plain the comparative dearth of poetry in the 
South and to throw around the selections 
the historical environment necessary to their 
adequate interpretation. The biographical 
sketches are helps but they do not entirely 
compass the need; they do not enable the 
student to view Southern literature as an evo- 
lution, to understand the literary isolation of 
ante-bellum days, the causes of the recent 
renaissance, the growing sense of literary com- 
munity, the changed attitude toward literature 
as a profession, the rise and decay of sec- 
tionalism, the increasing fidelity of Southern 
writers since the Civil War to what they have 
seen, heard, and know. Asketch of this sort, 
and Dr. Weber is abundantly able to write it, 
would supply background and perspective for 
every poem inthe collection and be itself a 
needed chapter in the history of American 
literature. 
2. The short bibliography given suggests 
the advisability either of entire omission or at 
least of radical change. Such entries as 
“Lanier: Poems,’’ ‘Russell: Poems,” ‘Ryan: 
Poems’’ add nothing to the completeness of 
the bibliography ; and the special studies in 
individual poets, which make up most of the 
twenty-five works listed, had much better ap- 
pear under the corresponding biographies than 
be collected here at the end. The separate 
space devoted to bibliography would then be 
reserved for the publications that treat either 
Southern literature as a whole or some par- 
ticular problem or aspect of this literature. 
Such a bibliography would include, to mention 
only the works that Dr. Weber has omitted, 
Baskervill’s ‘‘ Southern Literature ’’ (Pud/ica- 
tions of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of America, 
viii); Bradshaw’s Southern Poetry prior to 1860 
(B. F. Johnson Co.: 1900); Coleman’s ‘t The 
Recent Movement in the Literature of the 
South ”’ (Harper’s Monthly, May, 1887); Hale’s 


1 I have attempted to show the significance of this date as 
regards the renaissance of Southern literature in ‘* The Pos- 
sibilities of the South in Literature”’ (Sewanee Review, July, 
1898) and‘ The Historical Element in Recent Southern Lit- 
erature” (Publications of the Mississippi Historical Soc.,Vol. 
ii, 1899). 
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“The Poetry of the South” (Methodist Re- 
view, Nos. 151 and 152, Nashville, Tenn.); W. 
D. Howells’s ‘‘ The Southern States in Recent 
American Literature’’ (Literature, Sept. 10, 
1898: Harper and Brothers); Ingle’s Southern 
Sidelights (T. Y. Crowell: 1896); Kent’s 7he 
Revival of Interest in Southern Letters (B. F. 
Johnson Co.: 1899); Mabie’s ‘ Literature in the 
South’’ (The Outlook, Dec. 2, 1899: reprinted 
by B. F. Johnson Co.: 1900); Manly’s Southern 
Literature from 1579 to 1895 (B. F. Johnson 
Co.: 1895); Brander Matthews’s Aspects of 
Fiction (Harper and Brothers, 1896: cap. ii is 
a discussion of Page’s South” and 
Trent’s Wi//iam Gilmore Simms); Page’s The 
Old South (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1896); and 
Tourgee’s ‘‘ The South as a Field for Fiction” 
(The Forum, Dec., 1888). 

This list is not exhaustive but it is inexpen- 
sive, easily accessible, and represents, so far 
as 1 know, the best that has been said on the 
general subject of literature in the South. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that in this 
literature may be found the key to certain 
phases of social and institutional history in the 
South.2 Were this literature more read as 
history, there would be less complaint that the 
rising generation is ignorant of its own history. 


“‘Itis a trite saying,’’ says A. H. 
Murray (7he Evolution of English Lexicog- 
raphy, p. 24) “that ‘they do these things 
better in France;’ but it is, nevertheless, 
sometimes true. Amid all the changes of 
government which France has seen in modern 
times, it has never been forgotten that the his- 
tory of the French language, and of French 
letters and French science, is part of the his- 
tory of France; the British government has 
not even now attained to the standpoint of 
recognizing this: among the historical docu- 
ments published under the direction of the 
authorities of the Record Office, there is no 
series illustrating the history of the 
the literature, or the science of England.”’ 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 

2 No one appreciated this fact more than the lamented Dr. 
Herbert B. Adams, former Professor of History in the Johns 
Hopkins University—a man whose genial nature and in- 
spiriting example will live forever in the hearts of those who 
sat under him, At his request I mailed him a few years ago 
a long list of Southern novels, books of poems, and other 
literature that mirrored faithfully the life, traditions, and in- 
stitutions of the South. Heat once purchased them all and 
placed them inthe University library as material for the 
study of Southern history. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Chevalier & L’ Epée : An Old French Poem, 
edited by Epwarp CooKE ARMSTRONG. 
(Johns Hopkins University Dissertation, 
1897.) Baltimore, 1900. 8vo, 72 pp. 


THE present editor is the fourth to publish in 
fulla poem belonging to the group of minor 
Arthurian romances. The anonymous author 
of the Chevalier a? Epée imitates Chrétien de 
Troies both in content and language. Insome 
twelve hundred lines, he devotes himself to 
setting forth, ina style which can claim to be 
little more than a pale reflection of Chrétien’s 
artful narrative, a trio of somewhat discon- 
nected adventures whose hero is the mundane 
Gauvain. The editor has made close and 
careful studies of: 1. the language of the 
author; 2. the language of the copyist; 3. the 
literary-historical features of the poem, ex- 
amining particularly the three main episodes 
above referred to. 


This work has been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain thorough-going criticisms from Profs. G. 
Paris and A. Mussafia (the latter as reported 
by Dr. E. Herzog).2. The former speaks in 
deservedly high terms of the permanent value 
of Mr. Armstrong’s work on the poem. It 
would be surprising if there were anything of 
importance to glean in the track of these 
scholars; in fact, there is very little indeed. 
The interest of the publication, however, en- 
courages me to add a few remarks on the 
wording of the text, and on certain outward 
features of the English commentaries. 

Line 176: it seems more prudent not to as- 
sume vin seure, siure, nor in ruua 374, trines 
673, etc.; 184 better di¢ (and ocit 540); for the 
confusion, cf. ocis¢, just below; 275 /e (G. 
Paris) is almost certainly required. The pas- 
sage closely resembles Hrec et Enide, ll. 443- 
449. (It would have been interesting if more 
of these verbal parallels could have been 
noticed in the ‘‘Notes tothe Text.’’) Lines 2$9- 
go alos: vos. The meaning of the remark on 
this rime (p. 52) is not cleartome. As ja/eus 
is known later (in spite of modern French 
Jaloux) the rime is the same as 677-8 angoissos: 


1 Romania xxix, pp. 593-600. 


2 Zeitschrift fiir fransisische Sprache und Litteratur 
xxii?, pp. 151-155. 
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vos. Line 752, G. Paris reads: Savez con- 
ment? J’é esprovez, with lacuna between 754 
and 755; Herzog: Savez coment j’e esprové. 
The lineis rather astatement, and refers to the 
trial through which Gauvain has just passed, 
hence read: Savez conment (or esprové, 
supposing no lacuna. Line 844 4 mener may 
be retained, as Marie de France, Fad/es xxiii, 
47, and cf. Herzog’s emendation to line 1176; 
863 ce gue doit? (interrogation mark) ; 884 (and 
1018) a foz, probably the preposition, hence 
atot. 


I do not fear to appear hypercritical (es- 
pecially as I freely acknowledge my own past 
sins of this kind) in mentioning the fact that 
some expressions used by the editor are un- 
English, suggesting too obviously the work- 
shop. Fora publication of permanent value, 
it is certainly not only of some importance, 
but of very great importance, that the English 
text should be carefully looked after before its 
presentation to the public. _Germanisms like 
‘* fall together,’’ Gallicisms like ‘‘the writing”’ 
(la graphic) and “precise a dialect,’’ or ‘‘tutoie- 
ment and vousement”’ may easily be avoided. 
I should say also that Mr. Armstrong has too 
readily granted drott¢ de cité to the French ad- 
jective francien, which, by well established 
analogy, should appear in English in the form 
Francian. 

T. ATKINSON JENKINS. 
University of Chicago. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Books of Reference for Students and Teachers 
of French. A Critical Survey by E. G. W. 
BRAUNHOLTZ, M. A. London: Th. Wohl- 
leben, 1901. 8vo, iv and 80 pp. 


A careful perusal of this little manual leaves 
the critical mind in doubt as to what may bea 
just estimate to place upon it: the general idea 
appears to be so good and the workmanship 
so poor. The evident object of the work is to 
serve as a guide for a teacher of French in 
ordering books from a dealer, or in calling for 
them in some public library—an object which 
surely deserves the highest commendation. 
When, however, we proceed to examine the 
mode of carrying out this plan we are sur- 
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prised at the crudeness and primitiveness 
which characterize the author’s efforts. 

We find, in the first place, no general divisions 
in the book, but merely some twenty-eight 
chapters all placed on a par with one another. 
Furthermore, these chapters appear to be ar- 
ranged in no logical or even regular order: 
beginning with Bibliographies we end with 
Geography of France, after having passed 
through such intermediate stages as Collections 
of Extracts, Phonetics, Provengal, French 
Pronunciation, Colloguial French, Education 
in France, and French History, not to mention 
the nineteen other subdivisions. In some of 
the chapters an attempt at further classification 
has been made, although usually the informa- 
tion given is jumbled together in a few un- 
wieldy paragraphs. 

For example, the division for Old French 
consists of only two paragraphs, the first one 
covering nearly four pages and the second less 
than one page. The distinction made here is 
that the first paragraph is intended for those 
who wish to learn some Old French, and the 
second for those who desire to confine them- 
selves to the modern language but who would 
like to get a glimpse of the Old French literary 
spirit. The modern French versions of the 
Chanson de Roland, however, are very incon- 
sistently placed in the middle of the first para- 
graph, and several works intelligible only to 
those who know German appear in the second 
paragraph, whereas they might perhaps more 
properly have been assigned to a paragraph 
by themselves. 

The Critical Survey of the title-page would 
seem to refer to the fact that several hundred 
of the titles cited have a few words of explana- 
tion or estimate added, while there has been a 
certain effort at constructing a framework into 
which the thousand or two references might 
be inserted. Although the material presented 
is more abundant than that in the somewhat 
similar work of Prof. Koschwitz, the author’s 
selective faculty does not seem to have been 
largely called into play, and he certainly can- 
not be really acquainted at first hand with 
one-half of the books he recommends to the 
use of the student. The principle the author 
may have followed in making his. selection is 


not apparent, but he seems to have had a 
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decided penchant for citing immense series of 
volumes which no student or teacher could 
think of purchasing for his own library. As 
might very naturally have been expected, 
especial prominence is given to works pub- 
lished in England, and this very properly in- 
deed as being what the majority of his readers 
will most wish to know about. 

The most important omission noticed is in 
the section on Books and Manuscripts, where 
no mention is made of Monaci’s three col- 
lections of facsimiles, in spite of the fact that 
his collection of one hundred such is certainly 
the most available one for students of French 
palzography, taking into consideration both 
its scope and its price. On p. 22 we miss Prof. 
Warren’s History of the Novel. 

One of the most interesting of the opinions 
expressed by the author is to be found on p. 
18, where we find the sentence: 


“the admirable illustrated Geschichte der 
Sranzosischen Litteratur, by Suchier and 
Birch-Hirschfeld—is a ae and in some 
points even superior, rival of Petit de Julle- 
ville’s large work.”’ 


As an amusing title we may cite (p. 50) 
**Poiré’s French course for evening classes.’’ 

The typography is rather poor throughout, 
and numerous errors of various sorts are no- 
ticeable, especially in French words. 

Not even distantly approaching Prof. Kosch- 
witz’ work for advanced students, nor Prof. 
Rossmann’s for practical work in Paris, the 
present book would seem to be rather better 
adapted as a vademecum for a student work- 
ing in the large public libraries. 


GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


An Elementary Old English Reader (Early 
West Saxon), edited by ALFRED J. WvyarTrT, 
M. A. (Cantab. et Londin.). Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1901. 171 pp. 

Tuts Reader forms the continuation of the 

same author’s Elementary Old English Gram- 

mar, which appeared in 1897. Covering, as 
it does, singularly familiar ground—its texts 
being taken from well-known and much used 


critical editions—there was little chance for 
display of original scholarship. In accordance 
with the scheme of his Grammar, Wyatt has 
confined himself entirely to Early West Saxon. 
Hence he had naturally to fall back on Sweet’s 
edition of the Orosius and the Cura Pastoralis, 
and the Earle-Plummer text of the Chronicles. 
The selections from the latter include the 
major part of the Parker MS. annals up to 
gor A. D.; Orosius is rather fully represented 
by nineteen selections (not omitting Ohthere’s 
and Wulfstan's voyages); and the Cura /as- 
toralis is drawn upon for twelve chapters, in 
addition to Elfred’s Preface ;—making in all 
ninety-six pages of reading matter. 

It is a surprise to us that in this book, which 
is intended for beginners, the length of vowels 
has been left unmarked in the texts, only the 
MS. accents being given. Is the young stu- 
dent expected to master the quantity of vowels 
solely by means of the Giossary, or will he find 
it a pleasant task to enter the diacritical signs 
into the text himself? This method, in our 
opinion, only serves to increase the difficulties 
of the study. The beginner simply needs the 
marks of quantity; why, then, withhold them 
from him in an elementary book? Sweet fol- 
lowed a more practical course in reserving un- 
marked texts (from £Ifred and AEIfric) for 
those who had previously worked through his 
Anglo-Saxon Primer and Reader. Similarly, 
in the Glossary, we miss certain helps which 
are ordinarily supplied in books of this kind, 
namely the separation of compounds into their 
elements, the labeling of the strong verbs with 
their class numbers, and the occasional in- 
clusion of inflectional forms, for example, the 
preterits of verbs or plurals of nouns. Hardly 
any etymological hints are given. Very likely, 
serious pedagogical reasons are responsible 
for this procedure; but we are strongly in- 
clined to question its utility. We are willing 
to admit, however, that the actual users of the 
Reader may, after all, be the best judges of its 
practical merits. 

The editor's work, as shown in the Notes 
and Glossary, is careful and scholarly, as in 
fact we had reason to expect from Mr. Wyatt. 
Especially the notes on the two Alfredian texts 
are quite welcome. A few explanations have 
been noticed which do not seem to the point. 
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33-19. (ond ba kyningas,ond pa heahdun- 
gene men, swa micle leng swa hi maran speda 
habbad, hwilum healf géar), pat hi beod un- 
Jorberned ond licgad bufan eordan on hyra 
husum. Wyatt's note reads: “pet ‘during 
which time.’ Supply 4cgad in 1. 18 from 40 
in]. We prefer to take as the re- 
dundant conjunction, which is by no means 
uncommon in the apodosis (or its equivalent); 
forexample, </ter bem be Romeburg getim- 
bred wes titi hunde wintrum 7 lxxx, gemong 
pbaem oprum monegum wundrum pe on pam 
dagum gelumpan, pet mon geseah weallan 
blod of eorpan 7 rinan meolc of heofonum, 
Oros. 162. 4; ib. 78. 1; 154. 1; etc.; Of bere 
tide Paulinus se biscop syx ger ful, petis 60 
endan pes cyninges rices, pat he mid his 
fultome in pare megie Godes word bodode 7 
lerde, Bede 138. 28; etc., etc. The con- 
struction may also have been influenced by 
the occurrence of the conjunction be? in the 
preceding clause: Ond per is mid Estum 
Seaw, ponne par bid man dead, pet he lid 
inne unforberned, etc. 

71.7. Sone naman anne we lufedon dette 
we Cristene weren, & swide feawe pa 
deawas. We do not regard Sweet’s interpre- 
tation of swide feawe pa deawas (‘‘ very few of 
the virtues’’) as untenable. The construction 
is in a line with: Ate sume 14. 20 (Wyatt’s 
Reader), mid sumum pam here, 16. 30; 30, 16; 
hie healfe, 41. 22; further: mid feawum hire 
geferum, Bede 332. 21; ib. 388. 7 (see variants). 
Cf. Wiilfing, i, $374. 

73. 6. ond deah pa worldlecan leceas scomad 
pet hi onginnen pa wunda lacnian pe hi gesion 
ne magon, ond huru gif hi nouder gecnawan 
ne cunnon ne pa medtrymnesse ne eac Pawyrta 
pe daerwid sculon, Thenote: nouder gecna- 
wan née cunnon ‘are neither acquainted nor 
familiar with’’’ is somewhat enigmatical. 
Certainly gecnawan is to be understood as in- 
finitive used with the verb cunnan, just as we 
find ongitan ne cunnon in the following clause. 
Other examples of this combination may be 
seen in Wiilfing, ii, $388. mouder has, of 
course, reference to ne ba medtrymnesse ne 
eac pa wyrta, etc. 

We add a couple of gleanings from the 
Glossary. 

The lemma @/ter/ylgian is rather mislead- 


ing.—For c/@n (adj.) we should read c/@ne.— 
There is no need to quote an adj. festend (?) 
with reference to da f@stendan 87. 22.—How 
can belifene (wurdon) 41. 23 be explained from 
belifian, w. v.2 Or plegedon 45. 34, from 
plegan, w. v.2—wede is evidently misprint for 
wedl.—Corrections of quantity: anforlzfan, 
awéstan, Fresisc, r€nian, witnian. 

A commendable feature of the Glossary is 
the distinction made between the prefix ‘(ge)”’ 
(when it is apparently meaningless) and ‘“‘ ge”’ 
(‘when it has assignable force, or is invariably 
found prefixed to a particular word ”’). 

For the benefit of the unsuspecting student 
it might have been pointed out, by the way, 
that the conclusion of the Pastoral Care (Dis 
is nu se weterscipe, etc.), is meant as poetry. 
See Holthausen’s print in Archiv fiir das 
Stiudium der neueren Sprachen und Littera- 
turen 106, 346 f. 

We have little doubt that among the numer- 
ous Old English Readers now in existence this 
new one will be able to hold its own. It is 
sufficiently distinct in character and of a high 
grade of scholarship. Those who use it will 
find it a trustworthy guide. 

FREDERICK KLAEBER. 
University of Minnesota. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NOTE ON LEAR. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. Lanc. NortEs, 


Sirs:—It is hazardous at this late day to 
offer a new interpretation of that much dis- 
puted passage in Lear (iii, vii, 64-5), but with 
Mr. Furness I seek shelter under Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum, that ina case as puzzling as this any- 
thing may be tried. Mr. Furness devotes a 
page of his Variorum to the discussion of this 
passage, without, it seems to me, bringing for- 
ward any convincing elucidation of Shak- 
spere’s exact meaning. The reading of the 
First Folio is— 

Thou should’st have said : ‘Good Porter, turn the key, 
All cruels else subscribe.’ 
The Quartos differ only in substituting ‘sub- 
scrib’d’ for ‘subscribe.’ Retaining the Folio 
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reading, I would interpret—‘‘Good Porter, 
turn the key, approve of or assent to all other 
cruelties I may command, but do not be guilty 
of this cruellest of all cruel acts by barring the 
door to any living creature.” ‘Subscribe’ 
should thus be addressed to the Porter by 
Regan, and its use with this meaning may be 
paralleled in 7. of S.i,i, 81, “Sir, to your 
pleasure humbly I subscribe,” and 7. and C. 
and say he is?’’ The use of ‘cruels’ as 
‘ cruelties,’ ‘cruel acts,’ though the substan- 
tive use of the word is not found elsewhere 
in Shakspere, may be justified on the analogy 
of ‘sours’ in Lucrece, 1. 867: 


The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours. 


This interpretation gives a greater intensity 
to Gloucester’s speech than any of the others 
I have seen. Regan in barring the door to 
wolves on such a night would have been 
guilty of extreme cruelty; how inconceivably 
greater is her cruelty when she treated her 
father so. The objection that Gloucester 
would not likely put into Regan’s mouth words 
authorizing ‘‘all other cruelties’’ may be met 
by the consideration that his.mind is so fixed 
on the awful cruelty she has shown her father 
that he is willing to consent to all other 
cruelties rather than allow this one to be per- 
petrated. 

James W. TupPeER. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
GERMAN ch. 


To THE Epirors OF Mop. LANG. NOoTEs, 


Strs:—Many English-speaking students of 
German find the greatest difficulty in pro- 
nouncing ch, and not a few seem to be utterly 
unable to do so. 

It is commonly supposed that the sound of 
this ch has no equivalent in English. Now is 
this a fact? Whatis ch? The answer is: An 
aspirated iotization. Have we no aspirated 
iotization in English? If not, how do we pro- 
nounce Hugh, hew, here, hear, humane? Can 
we not express by means of English characters 
Koerbchen and Maedchenthus: Curbhyen and 
Madehyen ? 


Can we not express in German characters 
Hugh or hew, here or hear, hewn, humane by: 
Chuh, chehr, chuhn, chuhmehn ? 


It is possible, nay probable, that most 
teachers of German are not sufficiently familiar 
with English to be aware of the existence of 
sounds in that language which could be used 
with advantage to illustrate the sound of the 
German 

ALBERT B, LYMAN. 
Baltimore, Mad. 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


To THE oF Mop. LANG. NorEs, 


Sirs:—With this little prose drama the 
American student is introduced to that writer 
whom Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly chooses 
to call “delightfully middle-class.” A brief 
introduction, mentioning the leading events of 
Echegaray’s life, and giving a chronological 
list of his works, is followed by well-chosen 
and adequate notes. The whole book, typo- 
graphically excellent, forms a welcome ad- 
dition to the rapidly increasing number of care- 
fully-edited Spanish texts. 

I note the following misprints: Za for ya, p. 
22, 1. 11; we for no, p. 44, 1. 1; sabeza for 
cabeza, p. 45, 1. 3; aceptastes for aceptaste, p. 
Io1, 1. 27; also omission of the accent in: 
ldgrima, p. 10,1. 13; mio, p. 11, 1. 25; estd, p. 
63, 1.6; energia, p. 85, 1.9; Jnés, p. 86, 1. 26. 
A uniformity of spelling is also desirable in 
such words as bohardilla, p. 14, 1. 19, and 
buhardilla, p. 60,1. 7; obscuro, p. 23, italics, 
1.5; and oscuridad, p. 55, 1. 12. 

GEORGE GRIFFIN BROWNELL. 
Oniversity of Alabama. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF Big-bug. 


To THE EpiTors oF Mop. Lanc. Notes, 


Sirs :—The second element of the American 
slang word dig-bug meaning ‘an aristocrat, a 
swell’ is in the New English Dictionary re- 


1 O Locura 6 Santidad, por José Echegaray, with intro- 
ductions and notes, by J, Geddes, Jr., Ph. D., and Freeman 
M. Josselyn, Jr., Docteur de l'Université de Paris, Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co,, 1901, 16mo, pp. ix, 115. 
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ferred, though hesitatingly, to the English 
word dug, ‘a ghost, a hobgoblin’ (cf. bugbear) 
from Welsh dwg,same meaning. It is then 
identical with the word dg, ‘ insect,’ which is 
only a later and at present the only common 
meaning of the word. This explanation is also 
suggested in Barrere and Leland’s Dictionary 
of Slang (London, 1897) in support of which 
conjecture an anecdote is quoted. This anec- 
dote is, however, admittedly, of recent origin 
and has undoubtly been manufactured by 
some one for the purpose of explaining a popu- 
lar phrase. In Aasen’s Norsk Ordbog is given 
the word dugge ‘a rich and influencial man (en 
megtig mand).’ Ross, Norsk Ordbog, Tilleg 
til Aasen, gives the noun dugge and also the 
adjective dugga, ‘rich, prominent.’ The use 
of the Norse dugge agrees perfectly well with 
that of the English word and is undoubtedly 
the source of the latter. It can have nothing 
to do with dug, ‘insect’ from Welsh dwg. The 
English dialect word dug, ‘proud, conceited’ 
probably comes from Norse éugga, ‘rich, 
prominent.’ Is the adjective dig the same as 
dialectal bug and hence a variant that pre- 
vailed in the literary language ? 


GEORGE T. FLom. 
University of Iowa. 


LEWIS AND ZSCHOKKE. 


To THE Epitrors oF Mop. LANG. NorTEs, 


Sirs:—In reading ‘‘ Monk”’ Lewis’ Bravo 
of Venice the other day I found it to be an 
adaptation of Zschokke’s robber-drama, Ade/- 
lino. It did not occur to me but that this was 
commonly known, until I saw that Mr. Henry 
Morley evidently considered it a work of Lewis’ 
own.—‘‘ Lewis professed to have translated 
this romance out of the German,”’ he says 
(Introd. to Reprint in Cassell’s Nat. Libr. 
1895), ‘‘ very much, I believe, as Horace Wal- 
pole professed to have taken The Castle of 
Otranto from an old Italian manuscript.’’ The 
Dictionary of National Biography fails to 
mention Zschokke as Lewis’ source, likewise 
Mr. Beers (Angi. Romanticism, 18. cty., p. 409, 
note), although the latter has just mentioned 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe as the source of 
Lewis’ Afinister, and Kotzebue’s Spaniards in 
Peru as that of Rolla, The fact is then 
evidently worth noting. 
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Abellino the play led as charmed a life as 
Abellino the play-hero: it simply could not 
die. Told as a story one evening in a gay 
company of Frankfort friends, when the turn 
had come to Zschokke, it was written down at 
their request in dramatic form. This done, to 
the present surprise, and future disgust, of its 
author, the play conquered the German stage, 
and came to later presentation in Italy, Spain 
and France. After some thirty years of this, 
Zschokke could endure no longer, but rewrote 
it, and in this later version it was taken up in 


his collected writings (Aarau, 11th edit., 1874). 


Abellino’s great cultural importance is, of 
course, that it united with Schiller’s Rodéers 
to form the beginning of the Robber-Novel in 
Germany, of which immortal species Vulpius’ 
Rinaldo Rinaldini still stands as the supreme 
expression. 


PHILIP ALLEN. 
University of Chicago. 


THE GARDENS OF ADONIS. 


To THE EpitTors OF Mop. LANG. NorTEs, 


Sirs:—A writer in New Shakespearana calls 
attention to an alleged discovery of a parallel 
allusion to Adonis’s Gardens (First Henry 
V7, 1. vi, 6) in the Fairie Queene, book iii, 
stanzas 34 Seg. of cantoi, and stanzas 46 seg. 
of canto vi. The statement is made that the 
garden is first mentioned in stanza 39 of canto 
vi, book iii. The inference drawn is to the 
effect that Shakespeare’s line 


“That one day bloomed and fruitful were the next.’’ 


is a condensation of Spenser’s description. 

Spenser first mentions the Gardens of Adonis 
in the Fairie Queene, book 2, canto x, stanza 
71. They are also referred to in Colin Clouts 
Come Home Again, |. 804, but the date of this 
poem, 1591, is, I believe, disputed. To call 
the reference to book iii a discovery overlooks 
the suggestive paragraphs in M. Gollancz’s 
editions of First Henry VI and Venus and 
Adonis. Furthermore, the study of Adonis’s 
Gardens in Mr. J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough 
leads one to suspect that the Shakespearean 
simile had a colloquial vitality quite indepen- 
dent of the Fairie Queene. 

W. P. REEVEs, 

Kenyon College. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


J. P. Dabney has entitled his book The 
Musical Basis of Verse: A Scientific Study 
of the Principles of Poetic Composition (Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 1901), and in doing so has 
given a specimen of the ‘fine writing’ to be 
found in his treatise of more than two hundred 
and fifty pages. It is known that when grammar 
represented the prevailing type of learning the 
name of that comprehensive department of 
knowledge gradually became debased to the 
meaning of ‘glamour,’ ‘magic,’ and things 
most ungrammatical. Will not the Trench of 
the future find a similar text for moral reflec- 
tions in the decline in dignity of the word 
‘science’ in an age when knowledge was most 
scientific? That Mr. Dabney, when framing 
the sub-title of this book, had in mind a mis- 
leading notion of ‘science,’ this is our chief 
quarrel with him. In method the book is un- 
scientific, and evenas a popular treatise (which 
is not its professed character) its style is too 
loose and wordy to be attractive. 

In the most incoherent and complex manner 

the treatise rambles far away from the an- 
nounced intention of the author 
“to state, rationally, coherently, and simply, 
what seem to me to be the principles of verse- 
technique, these principles being, finally,purely 
a matter of vibration’’ (p. ix). 
Even in the musical notation of the simple 
rhythms one cannot always agree with Mr. 
Dabney ; for example, in the scansion of deau- 
ties, (p. 36), ¢races, faces (p. 37) garments, 
cerements (p. 38), clothing loathing (p. 39), 
western (p. 41), in which the proper distribution 
of ‘time’ is inverted. Special originality is 
claimed for the treatment of the quality of 
verse named “‘mofion, and the dynamic relation 
of verse-motion to its theme’’ (p. ix). One 
of the comprehensive conclusions reached in 
this department of the treatise is thus stated: 
“Generally speaking, we might, therefore, 
characterize the 2-beat rhythm as the medium 
of the Poetry of Reflection; and the 3-beat 
rhythm as more specifically the medium of the 
Poetry of Motion’’ (p. 66). Less commonplace 
is the suggestion that imperfect rimes may be 
compared (and in the comparison justified) with 
the musician’s ‘imperfect authentic cadence’ 
(p. 106). 

Words and their Ways in English Speech. 
By J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge (The 


Macmillan Co., 1901). In four hundred pages, 
(indexed in thirty more) two distinguished 
scholars discourse on the ‘‘commonplace mira- 
cle’’ of articulate speech. The book is in all 
respects thoroughly well done. In astyle that 
is clear, graceful, and appropriate, and with a 
pleasing seriousness of purpose, linguistic 
phenomena are set forth in a manner that is 
both truly scientific and in the best sense 
‘popular.’ More than three thousand illustra- 
tive words (as shown by the index) are em- 
ployed to give effective view of various pro- 
cesses in language. Everything is brought up 
to date, and occasional suggestions go beyond 
the recorded present: the ‘goo-goo theory’ of 
the origin of language is suggested to make 
amends for the shortcomings of its prede- 
cessors, the ‘ding-dong,’ ‘ bow-wow,’ and 
‘pooh-pooh’ theories; on the other hand the 
N.E.D. may be corrected, as in the case of 
cousin (p. 67). The authors’ philosophic re- 
straint of expression is always aglow with a 
zeal that would impart a sense of the real 
depth and truth of things, and at times the 
warmth of something like a personal interest 
ina topic is felt, as in the passages dealing 
with ‘Latin as a second vernacular’ (pp. 23, 94, 
100); one is also impressed by the opportune 
reflections at the top of page 53 and at the 
bottom of page 116. The paragraphs on the 
word passion (p. 38 f.) and education (p. 231) 
are representative of the best manner of tracing 
the history of words, and very Trench-like is 
the comment elicited by for/orn hope (p. 227). 
When it is observed that “Language develops 
by the felicitous misapplication of words’’ (p. 
217), or that ‘“‘the studied elegance of one 
gereration becomes singularity in the age that 
follows,” we have examples of good style 
crystallizing into apothegm. The most pro- 
found reader will here find ‘the great move- 
ments which brought the English language to 
pass ’’ (p. 124) discriminatingly defined, and he 
will wish to follow the leading ideas of the 
book which underlie the entertaining illus- 
trations of the deep philosophy according to 
which ‘the history of language is the history 
of mankind” (p. 158). The book is remark- 
ably free from even the minutest errors, One 
might at most suggest some change in the 
grouping of the material, as for example, the 
transferrence of the closing paragraph on page 
343 to page 182 f. 
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